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SYSTEM OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


[The pamphlet from which the following article is transcrib- 
ed, is entitled ‘Report of the Committee on Public Schools’ 
(for the town of Providence.) We have already had occasion 
to mention it, as one of the most valuable expositions hitherto 
made, of a system of public schools adapted to the actual cir- 
cumstances of society. The report has been drawn up after a 
careful inspection of the school system of Boston, both in re- 
gard to the gradation of the schools, and the methods of in- 
struction adopted in them. It forms, accordingly, a useful doc- 
ument for reference, whether for information relating to plans 
of arrangement for public education, or for direct assistance in 
teaching. School committees and teachers will derive equal 
benefit from a perusal of it. 

We would recommend to the particular attention of our read- 
ers the just and practical observations on the true policy of 
communities in relation to common education, and especially 
the remarks on elementary and on high schools. The compara- 
tive view of methods of instruction is also worthy of peculiar 
notice, as presenting the results of close observation and judi- 
cious reflection, on topics on which there still exists a diversity 
of opinion among teachers. In the leading name of the com- 
mittee whose signatures are appended to this report, our read- 
ers will recognize that of an ardent and distinguished friend to 
popular improvement, whom they will, with increased pleasure, 
observe devoting himself, with his accustomed energy, to one of 
the most useful labours of an enlightened benevolence. ] 
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The Sub-Committee, to whom was referred the consideration 
of the present school system of the town of Providence, and 
who were directed to recommend such alterations and improve- 
ments as they might deem necessary, beg leave respectfully to 
report : 

That immediately after their appointment, a majority of them 
visited Boston, and were employed for several days, in examin- 
ing the most flourishing schools of that metropolis. The result 
of this examination will be incorporated in the following remarks, 
It may not however be improper to state, that the school system 
of that city, appears in most respects a model most worthy of the 
imitation of every large town, in our country. It is with the 
most lively gratitude, that your committee acknowledge the kind- 
ness with which they were received, and the facilities which were 
given to their inquiries by his Hon. Josiah Quincy, Mayor of 
the city, and various other gentlemen to whom they applied for 
information, ‘They would especially record the names of Mr. 
Alderman Armstrong, Rev. Mr, Wisner, and Moses Grant, Esq., 
of the Primary School Committee. 

Your committee, have also visited pursuant to their directions 
all the public schools of this town, and the excellent private 
school of Messrs. De Witt and Kingsbury. 

Before going into detail upon the subject of the common 
schools in this town, your committee hope to be indulged in a 
few remarks, which may tend in some degree to illustrate the 
course which it has seemed their duty to recommend. 

The principle which should mainly direct the appropriation of 
public money is evidently equity. In other words money rais- 
ed by a tax upon every individual should be so distributed that 
every individual should have an opportunity of participating in 
the benefits of its expenditure. Or, to apply the principle to 
the present case, if money is contributed by every citizen for 
the purpose of education, a school system should be so devised 
that every citizen should receive not merely the general advan- 
tage of having his neighbours better instructed, but also an 
equitable share of that instruction which he assists to maintain. 
Now if this view of the subject be just, it will follow that there 
should be furnished a number of schools sufficient to accom- 
modate all who wish to avail themselves of their advantages. 
Every one sees the injustice of taxing the whole community 
to support one or two schools, to which not more than one 
tenth part of the whole number of children could find admit- 
tance. The same injustice will evidently occur, if the number 
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of scholars imposed upon a teacher be so great as to render his 
instructions of so little value that a large portion of the com- 
munity is obliged to resort to private schools. 

The same principle would dictate that there be established 
the various grades of schools, suited to the wants of the public. 
If there be but one description of schools, it must either be so 
elevated that many of the parents cannot prepare their children 
to enter it, or else so elementary that none would avail them- 
selves of its advantages, for any considerable length of time, 
or else every thing would of necessity be so imperfectly taught 
that a very small portion would be benefited. In either case, but 
a small portion of the community would receive the benefit of 
that provision, which all were taxed to support. The first was 
the case in Boston previous to the establishment of primary 
schools. ‘The grammar schools admitted no one unless he could 
read in the testament. But it was found by actual examination 
that a very great proportion of the poorer class, were unable or 
unwilling to procure at their own expense this preparatory ed- 
ucation for their children, and that thus many thousands were 
growing up in utter ignorance. 

It may here be properly suggested whether equity does not 
demand that the system of public education in this town, should 
make provision for at least one school of a higher character, a 
school which should provide instruction in all that is necessary 
to a finished education. If it be said that such a school would 
be of advantage only to the rich, it may be answered, as the 
rich contribute in an equal proportion to education, why should 
not they be entitled to a portion of the benefit. But it is far 
from being the case, that such a school would be only for the 
rich. It would be as much a public school, as open to all, and as 
much under the government of the public as any other. But it 
would evidently be of most peculiar advantage to the middling 
classes, and the poor. Such an education as we propose, the 
rich man can give, and will give to his son, by sending him to 
private schools. But the man in moderate circumstances can- 
not afford to incur the heavy expense of a first rate school, and 
if no such provision be made, the education of his children 
must be restricted to the ordinary acquisition of a little more 
than reading and writing. With such a school as we have con- 
templated, he would be enabled to give his child an education 
which would qualify him for distinction in any kind of businesg. 

And lastly, the principles of equity to which we have alluded, 
would dictate that the public schools of every description, should 
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be well and skilfully taught. If this be not done, the result will 
be obvious. The funds by which they are supported are con- 
tributed by the rich and by the middling classes of society. If 
they be badly taught, the rich will derive no benefit from them. 
This however is a small matter, as they can afford to give some- 
thing towards the education of the poor, and also to pay for the 
education of their own children elsewhere. It is otherwise with 
the citizen in middling circumstances. If a public school be 
badly taught and he is sensible of the value of a good educa- 
tion, he also will send his children to a private school. To him 
this double expense, especially if his family be large, is a seri- 
ous inconvenience ; he is taxed to support schools of which he 
will not avail himself, and in addition pays as much for the edu- 
cation of his children as though he had contributed nothing. 
It must be evident that the true interest of every citizen of mod- 
erate circumstances, must be so to elevate the character of our 
public schools, that he need look no where else for as good in- 
struction as his family may require. Although to accomplish 
this he pays a somewhat heavier tax, for public education, he will 
in the end be greatly the gainer. 

Here, however, we are aware that another consideration wil 
occur. It may be said, that in the distribution of funds raised 
for public schools, perfect equity is not to be looked for nor de- 
sired,—that this is a contribution from the rich, for the benfit of 
the poor, and that they are sufficiently rewarded by the improv- 
ed morals and intellectual condition of the poorer classes of the 
community. Now granting all this to be so, we must remark 
that the spirit of the suggestion seems to us at variance with 
our republican institutions. It in reality belongs to the old world, 
more than to the new. ‘Why create such distinction between 
our fellow citizens ? Why should one class of society be sup- 
posed to say to another, it is for our interest that you should 
have education, and we give it to you, but it shall be as useless 
as any thing which can bear the name, so useless that for our- 
selves and our families, we will have nothing to do with it. We 
hope no man amongst us, would be willing to harbour such a 
thought, or utter such a sentiment. 

But, as we said before, granting all this to be true, and that 
perfect equity in the distribution cannot be attained, as, clearly 
it cannot, what then ? Is not education a commodity, which all 
classes of the community want ? Why then should we not fur- 
nish it of such quality that all may enjoy it together. By fur- 
nishing a valuable course of public instruction, the rich will en- 
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joy its advantages, and surely it cannot injure the middling class- 
esand poor. Nor do we here look towards an impracticable 
result. Children of every class are seen in the public schools 
in Boston, and they are found there because, as in several in- 
stances, wealthy parents told your committee, the public were 
preferable to the private schools. 

And here we may remark that there can be no doubt of the 
effect of a single school of the highest character, upon the dis- 
cipline and improvement of all the other. Entrance to it would 
be conferred, as the reward of merit, upon the most deserving 
scholars of each grammar school, and its requirements should 
always be an accurate knowledge of the branches taught in 
these schools. It is needless to suggest that a thorough educa- 
tion in such a school as we propose would be the most valuable 
reward which could be conferred upon diligence and good con- 
duct. Of its value, both to the community and the scholar, we 
need mention only one fact. The regular course in the High 
School in Boston, occupies three years. Sixty or eighty boys 
enter it annually. But such is the demand for clerks from this 
school, though in such a city there are always abundant applica- 
tions for such situations, that in no case did a greater number 
than eight or ten in a year complete the whole course. 

If then we are not mistaken in these views, it is evident that 
public instruction should be provided in sufficient extent to meet 
the wants of the community. ‘The course should embrace a se- 
ries of instruction, from the simplest elements to the higher 
branches of knowledge, and the instruction in every depart- 
ment should be of the most valuable character. Let us then 
briefly inquire how far our present school system accomplishes 
these objects. 

How far the provisions for education are proportioned to the 
magnitude of our population, it may not be possible with perfect 
accuracy to decide. Judging from the few facts in our posses- 
sion, it would however seem probable that the public good would 
be promoted by considerably enlarging them. The schools now 
number on their books as many pupils as can receive advantage 
from the labors of their present instructors. Yet it will not we 
presume be denied, that a very considerable portion of the chil- 
dren about our streets attend no school whatever. 

It is stated from official documents, that there are in the state 
of New-York, many portions of which are sparsely settled, one 
fourth part of the whole population under the process of educa- 
tion. Taking one fourth of the whole population, then, as the 
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proportion which at one time needs instruction, 4500 would be 
about the number to be educated in this town, Of these sup- 
pose 2000 to be educated by private instruction, a number by 
far too great, if the public schools are such as to command the 
confidence of the community, and provision ought to be made 
for the education of 2500. The present provision, in the opin- 
ion of your committee, is sufficient for but little more than 1000, 
If in addition to these facts it be considered that unless the 
course of instruction be such as to interest every class of so- 
ciety, it can be of material benefit to no class, and if it be so it 
must be much more extensive than at present, we think that 
the wisdom of considerably enlarging the means of education 
will be evident. 

It would therefore seem proper that the school committee, 
joined with such persons as the town council may add, be em- 
powered to increase the means of instruction from time to time, 
as the wants of the population may require. But it has appear- 
ed to your committee that one part of this object may be accom- 
plished immediately, and with very little additional expense, by 
establishing a sufficient number of primary schools in different 
parts of the town. The effect of these will be to provide a 
grade of instruction as much needed by the public as any other, 
to elevate the character of the grammar schools, and to enable 
the teachers of these schools to devote their attention to a 
larger portion of those who are prepared for instruction in the 
more advanced branches of education. We have no doubt that 
by providing a suitable proportion of these schools, the number 
of scholars under public instruction would in a short time be 
doubled, and the convenience to the community be immeasura- 
bly increased. 

This, however, leads us to remark upon the defect of the pres- 
ent system with respect to gradation of instruction. With the 
exception of two primary schools lately commenced, our schools 
are all of one grade. That this arrangement is both unwise and 
unnecessarily expensive, is plainly to be seen. The teachers of 
the grammar schools are men, some of them men of families. 
They are of course employed at men’s wages, which are more 
than three times the wages of females. Now in admitting schol- 
ars to their schools, there must be some previous education re- 
quired, or none. If none be required, you would have a man 
receiving man’s wages for teaching the simplest lessons, which 
could be taught better by a female, who could be employed at 
one third the price. If you insist upon previous education, 
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many of the children of the poor wili be kept out of school un- 
til they are so old as to be ashamed to learn. 

The fact has been that, as generally happens in cases of this 
sort, a middle course has been adopted. Scholars before en- 
tering, have been, by the regulations, required to be able to 
read. But from this law, (there being no provision for prepar- 
atory education,) the teachers have been obliged to relax, and 
the result has been that a large number of the scholars in every 
school, are scarcely able to read intelligibly. With this portion 
of his scholars, very much of the teacher’s time is occupied, 
and the result of his labour upon either the more or less advanc- 
ed, is much Jess than might otherwise be expected. But it is 
needless to enlarge upon this subject. Every one must see that 
economy would forbid the paying a man for teaching English 
grammar, arithmetic and geography, and then employing him in 
teaching spelling lessons, and the first elements of reading. 

These evils will at once be prevented by providing schools, 
for teaching children from four to seven years of age, in the 
alphabet, spelling, reading, and the first elements of arithmetic, 
and by requiring that no scholar shall be admitted to the gram- 
mar school unless he be able to read in the testament. The 
grammar schools can then be devoted to the acquisition of great- 
er perfection in reading, and to the study of arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, English grammar, and penmanship. 

If, in addition to these two grades of schools, a single school 
for the whole town be established, of a more elevated character, 
to enter which, it shall be necessary to have been a proficient 
in all the studies of the grammar schools, and in which 
should be taught a more perfect and scientific knowledge of ge- 
ography, book-keeping, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, naviga- 
tion, moral and natural philosophy, natural history, the elements 
of political economy, and the Constitution of the United States, 
and the Latin and Greek languages ; we think that our system 
of instruction would be such as to do honour to the public spirit 
of this commercial and manufacturing metropolis, but not at. all 
beyond what is demanded by the advancing intelligence of the 
age. Whether a high school, of somewhat the same charac- 
ter, for girls, might not also be desirable and expedient, would 
be a matter for future consideration. 

To the question, in what manner these several schools should 
be taught, that is, whether on the common or the monitorial 
system, your committee have given considerable attention. The 
result of their observation and reflection is briefly this :—They 
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believe that for the primary schools, the monitorial system is de- 
cidedly preferable. ‘The schools which they examined in Bos- 
ton on this plan, were altogether superior to those upon the for- 
mer plan. They beg leave here to introduce an extract from 
the report of a committe on this very subject, to the Boston 
general committee on primary schools. It may also be added, 
that no higher authority on such a question can any where be 
found. 

‘ We have investigated the advantages derived from the mon- 
itorial system, in the schools to which it has been applied, and 
consider the evidence perfectly satisfactory that they are cer- 
tain and highly important. In addition to the relief this system 
affords to the teachers, by supplying them with assistance drawn 
from their own school, and without expense, and thereby ena- 
bling them to give more accurate attention to the duties resery- 
ed for themselves, and a more thorough supervision of the 
school, and thus, to communicate instruction with more facility 
to a much greater number of pupils ; it appears that the effects 
on the pupils themselves, are in the highest degree beneficial. 
The manifest indifference or reluctance which they exhibit in 
most of our schools on the common plan, the most material ob- 
struction to education, is in a great measure removed, and, in 
its place, an animated emulation carries forward their progress 
with a rapidity unknown before the introduction of this system ; 
and the constancy and variety of occupation imposed, is found by 
experience to create as great an interest in their minds as would 
be produced by any useless or mischievous sports in which they 
would otherwise be engaged ; and by debarring idleness, takes 
away all opportunity and desire for those faults for which inces- 
sant punishment is now found necessary, and thus becomes the 
most efficient instrument of dicipline, the greatest desideratum 
in our schools. This is not a novel and untried theory, but an 
experiment fairly made, and in a course of succesful operation.’ 

With these remarks the observations of your committee fully 
coincide ; and therefore it is only necessary to add, that this sys- 
tem of instruction, in their opinion, should be preferred for the 
primary schools which are, or which may hereafter be, estab- 
lished. 

Your Committee have reflected deliberately upon the question, 
what system of instruction should be recommended for the gram- 
mar schools now existing, or whether any alteration be necessa 
ry. It may here be proper to remark, that your committee be- 
lieve that the present instructers have done every thing in their 
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power to carry forward the course of education committed to 
their charge, and have richly merited the thanks of the commu- 
nity. But from the remarks which have been made, ii will be 
evident that they have laboured under many and peculiar em- 
barrassments. A large portion of their pupils are occupied in 
the simplest elements. They aremere children. They occupy 
the teacher’s time unprofitably to themselves and to the rest of 
the school, and hence the instruction to them and the older 
scholars, is far less valuable than it would be under a different 
arrangement. Of this fact the teachers themselves are aware, 
and they sincerely regret it. 

But while your Committee are convinced of the benefit which 
the schools, as they now exist, have conferred upon the pub- 
lic, they have seriously deliberated whether they might not be 
greatly improved by the introduction of monitorial system. Some 
of the considerations, which have had effect on their minds, are 
these : 

The beneficial effects of the monitorial system on the primary 
schools, have been already alluded to ; but if such are the re- 
sults upon children of from 4 to 7 years of age, why should they 
not be the same upon those of from 7 to 13 or 14? If children 
of 5,6, and 7 years of age can teach each other, why should not 
children of 14, 13, or 12. But it is said a child cannot teach as 
well as a master—that all things being equal he could not, may 
be granted ; but such is not the case in fact. If a master could 
spend ten minutes with a child that was learning to spell, he 
might teach it better than a monitor but little older than itself; 
but if the time of the master is so occupied that he can spend 
but one minute upon this child, and the monitor can spend ten, 
we think there will be but little doubt under whose tuition the 
child can learn most. 

But again, in teaching elements, we are far from being certain 
that, under proper supervision, the child may not be the best 
instructer. Children who associate with children, learn to talk 
much faster than those who associate with adults ; and we are 
not sure that the principles which govern in the one case would 
not govern in the other. 

But waiving this question, and granting that, if a teacher were 
limited to 20 or 30 pupils he would teach better by personal in- 
struction than upon the monitorial system—what has this de- 
cision to do with the case ? Are we prepared to establish such 
schools ? Are there any where such public schools ? The plain 
fact is, that we must construct a system upon the supposition 
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that there will be from 150 to 200 scholars to a teacher, or to a 
teacher and an assistant. Now for such schools as these, we 
are inclined to believe that the monitorial system is preferable. 
So far as our observation has gone we frankly declare, that the 
proficiency of scholars, under the same circumstances in other 
respects, when taught under the monitorial system, has been de- 
cidedly superior to that of those taught upon the common system. 
On this subject, however, our fellow citizens have the opportunity 
of judging for themselves. The school of Messrs. Dewitt and 
Kingsbury, is, at stated times, open to the public ; and we are 
happy to add, that we have seen no institution which presents a 
more interesting and pleasing exhibition of skilful and success- 
ful teaching. 

But although these have been the views of your Committee, 
they are far from recommending that the monitorial system be 
at once adopted in all our grammar schools. They are aware 
of the uncertainty of theory, and that many ofthe circumstances 
necessary to success in any particular place, may have been 
overlooked. They, however, feel fully justified in recommend- 
ing, that one of the public schools be so far altered as to be 
established upon the monitorial system, and that thus a fair trial, 
open to the inspection of the public, may be made. The truth 
of the question can thus be easily settled, by allowing every one 
to judge for himself. The expense will be light, and the advan- 
tage which is hoped for, is most important. 

With regard to the improvement of the grammar schools, on 
the present system, your Committee have but little to remark. 
Many of the most necessary improvements would certainly flow 
from the establishment of primary schools, and could not be car- 
ried into effect without it. Others will necessarily arise from a 
more punctual superintendence on the part of the Committee. 
The following, however, might, if it were thought best, be adopt- 
ed immediately : 

The number of absences is at present very great ; probably 
amounting in general to about one fourth of the whole number 
of scholars belonging to the school. This might be diminished 
by keeping a regular absence list every day, and reporting it to 
the committee at their visitation. 

Benefits would result, in the opinion of your Committee, from 
introducing into the schools some system of rewards, which 
should appeal continually to the emulation of the pupils. This 
may be arranged in a variety of ways, either of which would ac- 
complish the same purpose, if it applied invariably and at all 
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times to every individual. Human beings may be governed by 
an appeal to their love of character, or to their fears, We pre- 
fer the former, as more kind and more successful. 

As to the manner in which a high school should be conduct- 
ed, we will not here hazard any opinion. The decision on this 
subject will depend so much upon the branches to be taught, 
that until the character of the school be permanently settled, any 
opinion would be manifestly fruitless. 

The books at present used in the schools, are, in the opinion 
of your Committee, altogether above the range of thought ofthe 
pupils. Works of a narrative character would be better under- 
stood, would be more interesting, and would of course teach the 
pupil to read with more taste and judgment. The boy who 
pores, in utter disgust, over the book which he reads in school, 
will hasten home to read with avidity his story book. The 
true wisdom would then be to introduce the story book into 
schocl, and thus render his place of education the place of his 
amusement. 

It may be mentioned that proper story books are now publish- 
ed, that not only amuse children, but afford the best sort of in- 
struction, and make the most lasting impressions, 

Nevertheless, as this subject is one in which time and judg- 
ment are necessary for a selection, and asa change of this sort, 
through all the schools, would be productive of considerable ad- 
ditional expense, your Committee would recommend that no 
change at present be made in books, excepting only the arith- 
metic. If a school, by way of experiment, be established, on 
the monitorial plan, various school books can be tried there, and 
after a fair opportunity of testing the merits of several, those can 
be selected which seem best adapted to accomplish the purposes 
of education. Your Committee are, however, of opinion, that it 
would be expedient to introduce the system of arithmetic pub- 
lished by Mr. Smith, into all the public grammar schools; and 
also that all the scholars in arithmetic be taught by classes, and 
not individually as is now the prevalent mode. 

In closing this Report, your Committee feel obliged to assure 
their fellow citizens, that it is utterly in vain to hope for a valu- 
able course of public instruction without a thorough and active 
system of supervision on the part of the community. Unless the 
the schools be visited frequently, and examined thoroughly, and 
unless the School Committees determine to give to this subject 
all the attention, and reflection, and labour necessary to carry the 
system of education to as great a degree of perfection as the 
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case admits, every thing will be fruitless. Without this, every 
plan of education will fail, and with it almost any may be made 
to succeed. If a sufficient number of gentlemen can be found, 
who will devote to the interests of the rising generation a 
half day every month, and who will so combine their la- 
bours as to produce the effect of a particular and general super- 
vision, all that the most benevolent could wish can b~ accom- 
plished. If such men cannot be found, nothing of value will 
ever be done. 

It is therefore recommended, that the school committee, to 
be hereafter chosen, be divided into two committees, to be de- 
nominated the primary school committee, and the grammar 
school committee. That both of these be regularly organized, 
by choosing a chairman and secretary, and that they adopt such 
rules as shall ensure the visiting of every school by one mem- 
ber of the committee at least once a month ; and that each gen- 
eral committee meet once in three months, to consider the con- 
dition of the schools in general, and of each one in particular ; 
and that to them and to the Town Council the whole business of 
the public education be committed. 

2d. That primary schools, for the instruction of children from 
4 to 7 years of age, be established in various parts of the town, 
under the superintendence and direction of the primary school 
committee. 

3d. That one of the common schools be immediately estab- 
lished on the monitorial system ; and that the committee, au- 
thorized to carry this resolution into effect, be also authorized 
to introduce into it such books, and make for it such regulations, 
for the time being, as they may deem proper. 

4. That a public high school be established, in which shall be 
taught all the branches necessary to a useful, mercantile, and 
classical education. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

F. Wayland, Jr., William T. Grinnell, Thomas T. Water- 


man. 
Providence, April 22, 1828. 


Note.—‘ The expense of teaching 7044 pupils in Boston, 1826, 
in public schools, was $54,417. Of teaching 3392 in private 
schools, $97,305.’ 

‘ National wealth proceeds chiefly from activity of mind, and 
must, therefore, be proportioned to the extent and universality 
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of its development. It appears by the statement of Baron Du- 
pin, that in some parts of France, those who are educated are 
1-10th, in others 1-20th, in others only 1-229th of the whole pop- 
ulation ; and that the national revenue from these districts is 
nearly in corresponding ratios. — Report of the Managers of the 
School Society, in the City of New-York. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


[Tue article now presented to our readers, is extracted from a 
pamphlet under the following title : ‘ Report of the Secretary of 
State, in relation to the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, in 
the city of New-York.—Made to the Senate April 14, 1828.— 
Albany.’ In our last number we copied from this document some 
intelligence concerning the New-York institution, and intimated 
our intention of returning to the contents of the pamphlet, for 
the purpose of furnishing a view of the various efforts which 
have been made in the United States, for the benefit of this pe- 
culiar class of claimants on human beneficence, as dispensed 
through the medium of education. 

The limits afforded in our present number will only admit of 
the Report of Mr. Dillingham.* After a perusal of the article 
now before them, our readers, we think, will feel under obliga- 
tions to this gentleman for the service he has rendered the com- 
munity, in the compilation of this interesting and valuable docu- 
ment. | 


To A, C. Flagg, Esq., Secretary of State of New-York :— 
Sirn—Having been honoured by a request to accompany you 


* The Secretary of State, (A. C. Flagg, Esq.) in his Report to the Legisla- 
ture, speaks of Mr. Dillingham in the following terms : 

‘In order to institute a comparison between the mode of instruction in the 
Deaf and Dumb school at New-York, and other similar institutions, Charles 
Dillingham and William S. Cardell, Esqrs, were invited to accompany the su- 
perintendent of common schools, as visiters to the deaf and dumb schools at 
Hartford, New-York, and Philadelphia. Mr. Cardejl was present at the exam- 
ination of the Philadelphia school only. Mr. Dillingham is well acquainted with 
the system ofinstruction for the deaf and dumb, having learned it in the Hartford 
school, and having been a teacher in the school at Philadelphia. He is now a 
resident of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, where he devotes himself to the business 
of instruction, and has acquired the confidence of many of our most intelligent 
citizens, who have placed their sons under his charge. The views of Mr. Dilling- 
ham, on the comparative merits of the systems pursued at Hartford and New- 
York,are appended to this report, to which the legislature is respectfully referred. 
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on an official visit to the institutions for the education of the deaf 
and dumb in Hartford, New-York, and Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of making an examination and comparison of those in- 
stitutions, which tour we performed together in September and 
October last ; I take an opportunity of submitting to you a few 
remarks on several topics which fell under our consideration. 

It will be recollected by you, that among other means resorted 
to by us in these several schools to obtain some knowledge of 
the proficiency of the pupils, a variety of exercises were pro- 
posed to them by us, about which they had no previous notice, 
and which would, of course, serve to test the genuineness of their 
knowledge, and their readiness and originality in the use of lan- 
guage. The teachers equally unprepared, conducted these ex- 
aminations in our presence, which together with the memoranda, 
of the age and time of instruction of each pupil, will serve to as- 
sist you in making a comparison of their various proficiency. 

As to the mode of conducting these examinations, or, per- 
haps I should say, as to the comparative conveniences for doing 
it, a disadvantage was experienced in the New-York school, 
from the circumstance of the pupils being seated with small 
slates and pencils in their hands, instead of being ranged around 
the room with large upright slates and crayons. If the latter 
were used, whatever might be written by the pupil would be at 
once equally exposed to the eye of every person in the school 
room. Should this improvement be introduced into the New- 
York school, it would probably aid in training the pupil to the 
habit of prompt and independent effort, as he would know that 
his phrases and sentences, whether more or less accurate, would 
be immediately exposed to the eye of his teacher ; and it would 
also greatly facilitate and expedite the instructions and correc- 
tions of the teacher, as he could, without leaving his station, see 
the whole of the slates while the pupils were writing, and of 
course his examinations and criticisms would be completed in 
much less time. To visiters, who may wish to judge of the at- 
tainments of the pupils from their own observation, it must always 
be more satisfactory to see the exercises of the pupils written, 
than to have them handed over after having passed under the 
inspection of the teacher. 

Examinations were also had in arithmetic and geography. 
The result in the case of some of the New-York pupils, was 
such as to give evidence, that if they could remain a suitable 
length of time in the institution, they could be instructed to any 
desirable extent in these branches. 
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While at this point, I wish to remark upon one peculiarity in 
the education of the deaf and dumb, which, justice to both teach- 
er and pupil, requires to be known and remembered by those 
who would judge of the proficiency of the one, and the skill and 
industry of the other. It seems to be supposed, by many, that 
the deaf and dumb are sent to school, like other children, to learn 
arithmetic, geography, history, &c. &c. True, a knowledge of 
these branches is very desirable for the deaf and dumb ; and in 
the course of my acquaintance with deaf and dumb institutions, 
I have not noticed any want of proper attention to them ; 
but it must be remembered that a vast difference exists between 
the situation of the mute and his more fortunate brother. The 
latter comes to his teacher in the full possession and with the 
ready use of language, the medium of communication between 
himself and his teacher, or other friends from whom, by neces- 
sity or curiosity, he is continually deriving instruction in a thous- 
and ways. Far different is the case of the poor uneducated 
mute: He is compelled to grope his way in comparative dark- 
ness for the want of a medium of communication with the rest of 
the world. He may have a naturally good intellect, but the seal 
of silence is upon his lips, and his imperfect and uncultivated 
gestures form but a poor and unsatisfying remedy for this de- 
privation. He may have a memory naturally quick and reten- 
tive, but he can store up but comparatively few facts init. He 
may have the most restless and insatiable curiosity, but he has 
not the means of gratifying it. His great want is the want of 
language, and should he be so fortunate as to be sent to school, 
language, the wrilten language of his nation, is what he goes first 
to learn. It is true, that as his language of gesture is extended 
and improved, it serves him as a means of communication with 
his fellows in misfortune, and with his teacher ; but the object of 
educating him is to prepare him for a useful and pleasing inter- 
course with society at large. Let us, therefore, in judging of 
the attainments of these our less fortunate brethren, make due 
allowance for the time and labour expended by them, to obtain 
that which we obtained without effort and almost unconsciously, 
in the years of childhood. 

After a pupil has been favoured with tolerable opportunities 
for education, there is perhaps no better mode of forming an 
opinion of his attainments, both in the use of language and in gen- 
eral knowledge, than conversation with pen and ink. In this ex- 
ercise, the pupil is thrown upon his own resources, and whatev- 
er evidences he may give of improvement, must be genuine, as 
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he cannot be previously prepared, and he cannot confer with his 
teacher nor be assisted by him ; neither can he know upon what 
subjects the conversation may turn. It is easy to see that ifthe 
conversation should be continued for a sufficient time, it would 
show to what extent and with what accuracy the pupil could 
use written language, and would also indicate the extent of his 
general information. I am aware that in examining by this mode, 
there is a demand for the exercise of some charity, in the case 
of many of the persons who have been educated at our deaf and 
dumb seminaries, and for this several reasons may be given. 
The time generally allowed for them to remain at school, is in- 
sufficient to do them justice. It almost always falls much short 
of what is allowed to children who can hear and speak. We 
should also bear in mind that the natural language of deaf mutes, 
and that which they are most fond of resorting to, is not written 
language, but signs, and upon leaving school, they, in most ca- 
ses, go among friends who cultivate the language of signs. It 
will follow, that unless care is used to keep up their knowledge 
of written language, they will be liable in some degree to retro- 
grade in their readiness and correctness in using it. | have made 
these remarks as an apology for that want of accuracy which 
may sometimes appear in the written expressions of the deaf and 
dumb ; and should you, sir, in conversing with an uneducated 
mute, ever feel any disappointment on this subject, I beg that 
you will inquire how long he may have been at school, and 
what opportunities he may have had for improving himself, after 
leaving school. And should any gentleman, possessing the means 
of liberally educating his children, inquire how long he must sup- 
port a deaf and dumb child at the Asylum, it will not, I venture 
to say, be considered asking too much, for the child thus unfor- 
tunate, that he should be kept at school as long as his brothers 
and sisters, who have all their faculties, or perhaps even a little 
longer. 

But although the apology which has been offered may be no 
more than what candour or perhaps strict justice would require, 
for a large portion of those who leave the deaf and dumb _insti- 
tutions, there are cases in which the same lenity is not called 
for. It will sometimes happen, that a wealthy parent will allow 
his son a sufficient time at school to do justice to his mind and 
acquire a good and complete education. Promising pupils may 
also be sometimes retained on charity funds for a sufficient term 
of years to illustrate the capabilities of the system of instruction, 
and to fit the individuals to act asteachers ; and such as become 
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teachers, it may be expected will continue to improve them- 
selves in that which they make it ther business to teach to oth- 
ers. In the institutions at Hartford and Philadelphia, instances 
exist of young gentlemen making great advances in the English 
and French languages, and other departments of knowledge, af- 
ter they had ceased to be pupils, and were employed as assistant 
teachers. In short, after all that has been claimed for the utili- 
ty of institutions for the deaf and dumb, and after all the exer- 
tions that have been made to draw the public attention to the 
subject, the friends of the cause of deaf and dumb instruction 
will naturally and fairly expect that every institution of the kind 
which has any claim to respectability, aiter having been in op- 
eration for a period of eight or ten years, will have produced at 
least some pupils to whom their teachers may point with pride 
and satisfaction, as trophies of their arias examples to the 
world of the efficacy of their instructions. And it is reasonable 
to expect that such pupils, at least, if a stranger is introduced 
who does not use signs, shall stand the test of conversation in 
written language. ‘This test was employed by us in the three 
schools, and I believe we had an opportunity of conversing with 
the best scholars which those institutions have severally produc- 
ed. It will be recollected that instruction commenced in the 
Hartford school in 1817 ; in New-York in 1818, and in Phila- 
delphia, in 1820. If a comparison be made of the indications of 
improvement obtained by conversing with the pupils of the sev- 
eral institutions, in written language, the result of such compar- 
ison would, in my opinion, be decidedly unfavourable to the 
New-York institution. 

Allow me, sir, to say, what ought perhaps to have had an earlier 
place in this communication, that | by no means entertain an 
opinion unfavourable to the talents, zeal, or industry of the Prin- 
cipal of the New-York institution. On the contrary, my obser- 
vation led me to give that gentleman credit for possessing those 
qualities in a high degree. If, in any points, the school under his 
charge may appear to less advantage than others, the solution is 
rather to be found, | apprehend, in the difficulties and embar- 
rassments which attended the department of instruction in the 
New-York institution at its origin. To a person acquainted with 
the measure of improvement and success with which this art had 
been cultivated in Europe for half a century, by men distin- 
guished for learning and ingenuity ; and to such as knew of the 
talent and perseverance and care which had been employed to 
introduce it, under the best possible circumstances, into success- 
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ful operation in our own country, it could not but appear that 
the circumstances attending the introduction of deaf and dumb 
instruction in New-York, were of a nature to depress the stand- 
ard of that profession, and retard the growth of that confidence 
on the part of the government, which is so essential to the pros- 
perity of such an institution. Some of the circumstances may 
be learned by a reference to the pubiished reports of the New- 
York institution ; and I believe a very correct estimate of the 
comparative state of instruction in the schools at Hartford, New- 
York, and Philadelphia, may be formed by a perusal of the his- 
tory of the origin and progress of the several institutions, as giv- 
en in their several successive reports, 

The first attempt at the instruction of the deaf and dumb, con- 
cerning which history informs us, was by a Spanish monk, who 
died in 1584 ; and the substance of his method was published at 
Madrid in 1620. Subsequently, attention was given to the sub- 
ject by various persons in different parts of Europe, whose works 
were published. Nothing, however, like general or permanent 
success appears to have attended the efforts of any one, until 
the time of the Abbe de L’Epee, the fame of whose exhibitions 
excited the attention of the learned and philosophical of all Eu- 
rope. His first work was published in 1776. De L’Epee, how- 
ever, was very far from bringing the system to perfection, al- 
though to him is due the praise of having laid the foundation. 
He seems to have been conscious of deficiencies in his method, 
and to have foreseen that Sicard, who had already entered the 
same profession, would outstrip him. But although it is conceded 
that his instructions came short of imparting to the pupils the full 
power of using language, originally, still the celebrated instance 
which has been recorded and quoted as proof, quite satisfactory 
to many, of the deficiency of De L’Epee’s method, is far from 
being, to my mind, equally convincing. 

Mr. Nicolai, an academician of Berlin, being present at one 
of De L’Epee’s exhibitions, requested that a boy might write an 
original sentence ; and having struck his breast with his hand, 
the boy was directed to describe that action. He immediately 
wrote ‘ hand breast.’ It is recorded that Mr. Nicolai retired per- 
fectly satisfied that the system was without any merit whatever ; 
and this incident seems to have been tacitly received as a suf- 
ficient proof that De L’Epee was unable to make his pupils any 
thing more than mere imitators, But may it not be possible 
that the boy was ahead both of his critic and his teacher, and 
that if he could have made explanations, it would have ap- 
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peared that he used the word hand as a verb! If the acade- 
mician had lived at the present day, when so many shining ex- 
amples exist of completely developed and richly stored intellect 
among the deaf and dumb, he might find many among the younger 
and partly educated mutes, who would give to his action, a de- 
scription very similar, perhaps, to the one mentioned, and who, 
if allowed to explain, would defend his right to use the word 
hand as a verb, particularly after using to eye, to shoulder, to elbow, 
to finger, &e, 

But whatever may have been the degree of De L’Epee’s mer- 
it, to him, certainly, is due the high praise of having paved the 
way for the improvement of the deaf and dnmb. Of the trans- 
cendent merits of his illustrious successor, the Abbe Sicard, 
there can be no doubt. This great and good man succeeded the 
Abbe de L’Epee, in the administration of the Institution at Par- 
is, and matured and brought to a high degree of improvement 
the best system which has yet appeared for the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb : A system, by which the intellect of the pu- 
pil may be completely expanded, and the power imparted to him, 
of expressing his ideas in original language, and of acquiring 
ideas by means of language, from others, and from books—al- 
ways allowing that the natural talents of the pupil be good, and 
that he be kept a sufficient time at school. The only system 
which has divided with it the public attention in Europe, is that 
used in the schools in the island of Great Britain. 

A writer in the supplement to the fourth and fifth editions of the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, in an elaborate article on the deafand 
dumb, has taken much pains to prove the inferiority of Sicard’s 
system to the English, as it might be styled ; but unfortunately, 
labouring under ignorance of the former, or an entire misappre- 
hension of its principles, he, as might be expected, fails in the 
argument. Whatever may be a man’s scholarship, or however 
sound and philosophical his views of subjects with which he is 
acquainted, yet for him to adventure in speculations on deaf and 
dumb instruction, without being acquainted with that profession, 
appears to me quite as absurd as for a chemist to quit his labor- 
atory to discuss the superiority or inferiority of the common to 
the civil law. It is not my object, however, here to vindicate 
Sicard’s system, as my limits will not admit it ; neither is it neces- 
sary. It will best be tested, like all systems and all schools and 
all works, by the fruits. On its fruits, the system of Sicard may 
safely and proudly rely for vindication. 

In the year 1800, after about twenty years of assiduous per- 
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sonal attention to the instruction of the deaf and dumb, Sicard 
published his work, entitled ‘ Course of Instruction’ ; and eight 
years after, appeared his ‘ Theory of Signs.’ From the model 
of the school in Paris, others have been founded in Russia, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Italy, Holland, and other parts of Europe. 

The above recapitulation, will serve to give an idea of the 
time that this art has been cultivated, and of the extent to which 
the French system has become prevalent, and how highly it is 
appreciated in Europe. The brief statement of a few facts will 
serve, also, to shew what steps have been taken to introduce 
this excellent system into certain parts of our country, 

For some time previous to the year 1815, the minds of sever- 
al wealthy and liberal minded citizens of Hartford, Connecticut, 
were deeply interested in the subject of educating the deaf and 
dumb of our country ; and the project of establishing an institu- 
tion for that purpose, came under discussion. The exciting 
cause may be found in the circumstance, that an intelligent and 
interesting daughter of one of those gentlemen, was deaf and 
dumb. Some instruction was afforded to that individual, by the 
aid of works which had been published in Europe, and undoubt- 
edly some partial progress might have been made in educating 
others ; but these gentlemen, with a most enlightened policy, 
wisely determined, that as the art of instructing mutes had been 
for many years maturing under the culture of skilful hands, in 
Europe, it would be far better for the cause of the deaf and dumb 
in America, to obtain, if possible, complete possession of the art 
in its matured state, and convey it at once to our own country. 

It was highly important in the view of these gentlemen, that 
in the selection of an individual to be employed on so impor- 
tant and interesting a mission, they should look for one pos- 
sessed of superior literary qualifications, and fitted in other 
respects to do justice to the cause in which they were about to 
embark. Fortunately they were not without the means of filling 
this important post in an ample manner, The Rev. Thomas H. 
Gallaudet, the present principal of the institution at Hartford, 
was, even at that time distinguished among the sons of Yale Col- 
lege, for talents and scholarship, and had filled an important post 
in the department of instruction in that celebrated institution. As 
to the literary qualifications demanded, he was every way wor- 
thy, and what was more, his heart was deeply in the cause. 
And his character as a scholar, a philosopher, and a philanthro- 
pist, has since reflected honour on those individuals who origin- 
ally sustained his efforts, and gave efficacy to his zeal. Not 
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less has the wise and ever to be praised caution of the founders 
of that institution, in securing the very best means of instruction 
for their pupils at the outset, been fully justified and rewarded 
by the transcendent success which has attended their course of in- 
struction, and by the full confidence with which they have inspir- 
ed the governments of most of the New-England states, and the 
benevolent and literary public generally. ‘This, | am aware, is 
not the place for eulogy, perhaps not even a passing tribute ; 
although if an excuse should be found for me in the circum- 
stance that two individuals, united to me by the nearest ties of 
blood, have been released from that dark and unhappy bondage 
of the mind by his means, then indeed I might be tolerated in 
pausing for a moment to testify those feelings of gratitude with 
which myself and all those of my family, must ever pronounce 
the name of Gallaudet, to be hereafter, I doubt not, adorned with 
the enviable title of benefactor of the American deaf and dumb. 

In 1815, means being contributed by a few individuals in Hart- 
ford, Mr. Gallaudet was enabled to visit Europe. Obstacles 
were found to his progress in England, and he resorted to Paris. 
He was hospitably received by the amiable Sicard ; the doors 
of the school were freely opened to him, and with every possi- 
ble facility for improvement, he commenced the acquisition of 
his new profession. While there, he succeeded in effecting an 
arrangement with the celebrated Mr. Laurent Clerc, to come to 
America, and labour conjointly with him in the task of estab- 
lishing and conducting an institution for the deaf and dumb, on 
Sicard’s plan. That gentleman was preeminently qualitied to 
be the ally of Mr. Gallaudet, in such an undertaking. Himself 
deaf and dumb, he had received a complete education under 
Sicard, and at the time of his leaving France with Mr. Gallau- 
det, had been for eight years a professor in the school of his 
master. He is the most distinguished pupil of Sicard. Thus 
reinforced, Mr. Gallaudet returned to America in August 1816. 
Contributions were obtained in various parts of the country, and 
the institution commenced its actual operations in April 1817, 
with Mr. Gallaudet as principal, aided by Mr. Clerc. ‘The suc- 
cess which has attended the progress of that institution to the 
present time, is sufficiently well known. 

Was it not far better thus expeditiously to introduce an im- 
proved system at once into the school, than to keep the teach- 
ers groping their way with only the feeble light which they might 
strike out by their own exertions, aided by such treatises as are 
published on the subject? Will the candid and enlightened 
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friends of the deaf and dumb believe, that written treatises can 
convey an adequate idea of those thousands of varying gestures 
and changing attitudes and evanescent expressions of the coun- 
tenance, which form the language, so as to form a substitute for 
direct intercourse with the actual teacher, who is complete mas- 
ter of his art, or a course of study in an institution, where that 
art is in constant exercise ? 

Justice to the Hartford institution requires it to be stated, 
that what was originally freely received, it has always been ready 
freely to impart. Accordingly, the various applications which 
have been made to that institution for aid and instruction, have, 
to its lasting honor, been promptly and generously met. 

In 1821, the directors of the Pennsylvania institution for the 
deaf and dumb, were in want of teachers, and not suffering feel- 
ings of local pride to have an undue preponderance over them 
while engaged in the holy cause of benevolence ; and knowing 
that the institution at Hartford was in full and successful opera- 
tion with a strong corps of teachers, they determined to apply 
there for aid. That application was successful beyond their 
most sanguine expectations. Mr. Clerc was released immedi- 
ately for the purpose of taking charge of the school at Philadel- 
phia, having in view the double object of instructing the pupils 
and of qualifying the other teachers in their profession. In 
1822, Mr. Clerc returned, and was succeeded by Mr. Lewis 
Weld, who was a graduate of Yale College, and had for sever- 
al years enjoyed the advantages of a residence in the same in- 
stitution with Messrs. Gallaudet and Clerc, and had acquired 
his profession from them. He has since presided over the in- 
stitution at Philadelphia, with distinguished ability and success. 
The gentlemen who are associated with him as teachers, have 
all distinguished merit as scholars, and are graduates of our most 
respectable colleges, with the exception of one, who was a pupil 
of the Hartford Asylum. The directors and teachers of the 
Pennsylvania institution have always kept their standard high in 
the department of instruction, and the good effects are to be seen 
in the improvement of their pupils. 

Concerning the institution for the deaf and dumb in Kentucky, 
I am acquainted with but few details ; but the most happy re- 
sults may be expected from the judicious course pursued by the 
directors of that establishment in sending the present principal, 
Mr. Jacobs, to be previously qualified by a residence in the 
Hartford school. 

I would remark, that it is by no means necessary for every 
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teacher who may be employed in any one school, to be previ- 
ously at the expense and trouble of going abroad to qualify him- 
self. If the system is once fairly introduced, the teachers who 
come in afterwards can be qualified on the spot. Let the scion 
be fairly engrafted, and it will itself put forth new shoots. 

It would naturally be expected by the friends of the deaf and 
dumb, that the directors of institutigns in giving accounts of their 
schools, would inform the public concerning the qualifications 
of their teachers, and how and where they became possessed of 
their curious and interesting art. And in the reports of most of 
the deaf and dumb institutions, these matters are all set forth, 
and with a minuteness of detail which indicates a high degree of 
confidence on the part of the directors, that they have teachers 
whose qualifications will challenge investigation. In a publica- 
tion, however, made by the New-York institution professing to 
be a history of the rise and progress of that institution, there 
is a remarkable silence preserved on this subject. We are hard- 
ly told that at one date one person was appointed teacher, at 
another, another, &c. A reader would rather be led to infer, 
from passages in some of their publications, that no particular 
previous qualification was deemed necessary in those who may 
enter on the business of teaching the deaf and dumb. 

In the passages alluded to, the public is informed, that any 
person possessing good sense and common industry, may make 
himself a teacher, by consulting the books written by Sicard. 
We are assured that the teachers of the New-York school, by 
following the path marked out by Sicard, have completely qual- 
ified themselves for their task, and have overcome all the dif- 
ficulties in their way. We are repeatedly informed, that they 
have never been out of New-York for instruction, and that they 
have pioneered the way through all the difficulties of the case, 
and those who would qualify themselves to be teachers, are di- 
rected to study the works of Sicard. I cannot conceive ofdoc- 
trines having a more pernicious influence upon the cause of the 
deaf and dumb in our country, than the doctrines which I have 
alluded to, and which are promulgated in the publications of the 
New-York institution. And some of the statements are to me, 
I confess, unintelligible. It is stated that the teachers of the 
New-York school followed the methods pointed out by Sicard ; 
and it is also stated, that they have pioneered the way. Is 
it meant that they are both followers and leaders? It is also 
stated, that with them, instruction is no more a matter of exper- 
iment, and that there are no more difficulties to overcome. 
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It has been my lot, from early childhood, to be intimately con- 
versant with the deaf and dumb, and to witness the assiduous 
efforts of an honoured parent, to impart instruction to two be- 
loved children thus afflicted, with a success, which, though lim- 
ited, was such as to excite the admiration of many intelligent 
friends, until those events took place, which brought to our coun- 
try the means of affording ample and efficient instruction to the 
deaf and dumb. Subsequently to that era, I have been almost 
constantly in scenes, where the whole subject was a matter of 
deep solicitude and diligent inquiry ; and have-had much inter- 
course with gentlemen of acute and intelligent minds, who had 
enjoyed the best opportunities for acquiring this profession, and 
who are still engaged in cultivating it with the most untiring 
zeal and perseverance ;—but never, before, did I hear of any 
who flattered themselves with having arrived at that point in 
their career, where there were no more difficulties to be over- 
come, no more improvements or experiments to be made. And 
I am sure I hazard nothing in saying, that the most intelligent 
teachers in Europe and America, would declare that they were 
at this moment engaged in overcoming difficulties, and studying 
improvements. As to the doctrine, that any person may make him- 
self ateacher of the deaf and dumb, provided he have common 
industry and good sense, and studies Sicard’s works, we may in- 
fer from it, that the only difficulty is the want of a translation of 
those works into English. If that is the sole obstacle remain- 
ing, why may it not be speedily removed, and instruction car- 
ried to the very doors of the people, in all sections of the coun- 
try ? If persons of good sense and common industry may make 
themselves teachers, why may we not expect to see schools 
opened in every village, where the population around would fur- 
nish a number of pnpils? Surely, persons of sense and indus- 
try may be found, and the works of Sicard may be bought and 
read. 

I have before alluded to the inadequacy of books to convey a 
knowledge of the language of signs, and do not intend to go far- 
ther into that subject now, but will barely remark, that any in- 
telligent person will find himself beset with not a few difficulties, 
were he to attempt to learn, from written descriptions, only, all 
the motions of a fencing master or a teacher of gymnastics. 
But all these, sir, as your own observation may perhaps have 
shown you, are but a drop in the ocean, when compared with 
the countless numbers and ceaseless variations of the movements 
of the body, hands, head, eyes, countenance, &c. &c., which are 
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required in the peculiar language of the deaf and dumb. But 
even the skilful and ready use of the language of signs, is far 
from being all that is required in a teacher. In the process of 
improvement which this art has undergone, a great variety of 
exercises have been invented, to be employed in the course of 
instruction, A teacher must not only know the language of signs, 
but if he would not be behind in his profession, he must be ac- 
quainted with all the various exercises, the contrivances which 
are resorted to, and the ingenious modes of illustration which 
have been devised to aid the pupils in the more difficult parts of 
their progress. ‘The mere learning of signs is not sutflicient. 
To learn signs is one thing ; to learn the principles and prac- 
tice of the system of instruction, is another. It may be inquir- 
ed, whether these two distinct subjects are not distinctly treated 
by Sicard in his two works, ‘Theory of Signs,’ and ‘Course of 
Instruction.’ The ‘ Theory of Signs’ is theoretical, and not 
practical ; and the ‘ Course of Instruction,’ though it will always 
interest the curious reader, will be found insufficient to form per- 
fectly qualified teachers. It may be asked, how then did the 
teachers at New-York acquire signs ? Toa great extent, proba- 
bly, from Hartford. When it is asserted that the teachers ac- 
quired all their knowledge in New-York, we must presume that 
assertion refers only to the teachers now in the school ; as it is 
a fact that the gentleman who was first employed as a teacher 
in the New-York school, was for a year connected with the Asy- 
lum at Hartford, in a capacity which led him to have daily in- 
tercourse with the pupils, which intercourse was of course car- 
ried on by signs. It is impossible to conceive that he could have 
been in such circumstances, without acquiring very many of 
their signs. As the sphere of his duties was not in the school 
room, but in a peculiar manner out of it, it is not at all probable 
that he acquired the system of instruction. It appears by the 
dates given in the New-York reperts, that the present teachers 
were associated with that gentleman nearly two years. Neither 
the statement that the teachers have pioneered their way, nor 
the statement that they have followed the plan leid down in Si- 
card’s books, will allow us to suppose that the system was ob- 
tained from Hartford. Whence then has the knowledge which 
the New-York teachers possess, been derived ? They have ar- 
rived at it either by pioneering the way themselves, or by fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Sicard as they are traced out in his 
works. But those works were published many years ago ; the 
Course of Instruction in 1800, and a second edition in 1803, and 
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the Theory of Signs in 1808. It is stated in one of the New- 
York publications, that their system is substantially the same 
with that pursued in other schools for the deaf and dumb in this 
country. Are the gentlemen prepared to make such a state- 
ment, if, as they are very careful to inform us, they have never 
been out of New-York to inquire ? Is it probable that no im- 
provements have been made in this department of philosophy in 
twenty years ? Can we suppose, that with all the talent and la- 
bour which have been expended in this department of education, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, it has remained stationary ? Is it 
not more probable that it has made very great advances? If 
that be the case, how can the gentlemen at New-York possess 
the means of knowing what the present state of the system may 
be in other institutions, if they refuse to go away from home to 
inquire ? I would respectfully ask, if this staying at home to 
teach ourselves as well as we can, is in accordance with the 
spirit of rapid improvement which marks the present age ? Dues 
the chemist, the surgeon, the naturalist, or the engineer, disdain 
to quit his own city to go in search knowledge ? Do not the 
votaries of science avail themselves eagerly of the knowledge 
and experience of others, and seize on every means in their 
power to hasten their own advancement ? Is it in the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb that we may be indulged in staying at 
home, and gratify ourselves in attempting to pioneer our own 
way ? On the contrary, in a benevolent undertaking ofthis kind, 
in which we must depend on the charity of individuals and the 
liberality of the government, are we not called on by true econ- 
omy and an honourable regard to those whose charity we ask, 
to adopt the most efficacious and expeditious mode of making 
their contributions tell upon the object ? Does not justice to the 
claims of other objects of charitable support, so numerous at the 
present day, warn us to be careful that we make the most of 
what is bestowed upon us, by sacrificing feelings of pride, and 
availing ourselves of all the light and aid within our reach? Is 
it not the dictate of humanity, that when we would extend relief 
in any quarter, and an excellent mode of doing it is pointed out, 
we should avail ourselves of that mode most expeditiously ? If 
in the midst of darkness there has arisen a great light, shall we 
bid those who would be cheered by its beams, wait while we en- 
deavour to kindle another for them? If a fountain bubbles at 
my feet, and sends forth its refreshing streams, at which my 
child is eager to slake his thirst, shall I bid him wait while | shal! 
dig for water ? 
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The instruction of the deaf and dumb, though it may appear 
mysterious nay almost magical to a spectator unacquainted with 
principles, may, notwithstanding, be acquired like other profes- 
sions, if the preper means be used. It is not in itself more mys- 
terious than any other philosophical pursuit. Every part of 
philosophy is a mystery to the ignorant. Until we make it our 
study, the law appears to us a mystery—so does chemistry—so 
does anatomy ; and so it is with the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. To the acquisition of any of these professions, there may 
be nearer and more circuitous routes. ‘True wisdom directs 
us to that which conducts most expeditiously to the end in view. 

The instruction of the deaf and dumb is a subject which has 
occupied very much of my attention ; and I have been a deeply in- 
terested spectator of all the movements which have taken place 
in relation to it in our country, with the exception of some, ‘in 
which I was an agent rather than a spectator. The measures 
which were adopted in the New-York institution in the depart- 
ment of instruction, were such as excited in me feelings of deep 
regret, as | considered the tendency of those measures to be of 
a nature to depress the standard of a most interesting depart- 
ment of education ; an employment every way worthy of the most 
brilliant talents, extensive learning, and profound philosophy. 
The feelings and opinions of a single individual, however, might 
be of small consequence in the community ; and mine, probably, 
would never have been expressed in this manner, had I not been 
placed in circumstances which called on me to speak. In the 
conscientious discharge of this duty, I have laid before you my 
honest convictions on this subject, with frankness, well knowing 
that with you, sir, my motives will not stand in need of defence ; 
and feeling assured that to you it will be quite unnecessary to 
be at pains to prove that | have the good of the deaf and dumb 
most deeply at heart. And permit me, sir, to close this com- 
munication with my sincere wishes that all the exertions which 
may be made for the benefit of the deaf and dumb in the state 
of New-York, may be crowned with complete success. 

All which is respectfully submitted by your 

Most obedient humble servant, 
Cuartes DiLiincuam. 


Pittsfield, April 6, 1828. 
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EDUCATION OF INFANT CHILDREN, 


[It is with peculiar pleasure that we offer to our readers the 
following queries and the very satisfactory answers by which 
they are accompanied. The whole article is transcribed from 
avery interesting pamphlet entitled ‘ An Exposition of the Prin 
ciples on which the System of Infant Education is conducted. 
Second Philadelphia edition. Philadelphia 1827.’ 

Since the commencement of the Journal, we have seen no 
work on early education so true to the human mind, and so ad- 
mirably adapted to the formation of character, as this modest 
little treatise. We are sorry that it has not found its way to 
this quarter of the country, till so long after its publication ; 
and we shall be happy, if, by copying its contents, we can con- 
tribute to their wider dissemination among parents and teacher. 

The following preface is prefixed to the pamphlet, by the 
American editor. | 


As many of our citizens are unacquainted with the nature and 
objects of Infant Schools, and therefore do not duly appreciate 
their advantages, the following little treatise is republished from 
the original English edition, as explanatory of the system itself, 
and of its salutary effects on the parents and children, and ulti- 
mately on society at large. 

Such of our citizens as are desirous to rescue an interesting 
portion of the rising generation from early habits of vice and 
immorality—to imbue their tender minds with principles of vir- 
tue, which may germinate as they increase in years, and guide 
them in their progress through life,—at the same time to com- 
municate such elements of useful knowledge, as are suited to 
their tender capacities ; are earnestly recommended to visit the 
school in Chester street, where the children exhibit one of the 
most interesting spectacles to be found in Philadelphia. It is 
impossible to behold from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
interesting children, from two to six years old, assembled togeth- 
er in an orderly, regular manner, clean, and comfortably clad in 
general, cheerful and happy, acquiring useful instruction and 
virtuous impressions—and to contrast the results of this system 
with those of an education in the streets, where they would be 
every hour under the influence of the worst examples, and con- 
taminating each other ; without being satisfied that there is no 
mode in which our citizens can more effectually advance the best 
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interests of society, than by a liberal support of that institution, 
and enabling the society to extend the system to other quarters 
of the city. 

Philadelphia, December 6, 1827. 


Queries. 

What is the immediate use, and what are the subordinate uses, of 
an Infant School ?—Its immediate use is to put the infant heart 
under the influence of an awakening process, and then to direct 
its understanding to useful, intellectual, and moral pursuits, by 
the most easy and natural gradations, and the most endearing 
methods. 

Its subordinate uses are to relieve and assist industrious 
mothers, by easing them of the burden of their younger children 
during the hours of gainful exertions, thereby affording them 
the means of pursuing their various avocations without any 
family drawback, while the children themselves are rescued 
from the neglect, the personal danger, and the influence of perni- 
cious examples, and misdirected attachments to which they would 
otherwise be exposed. 

What are its first requisites, as regards efforts and means ’—To 
awaken a desire in the infant heart to seek moral and intellect- 
ual improvement ; by early and lasting activities to excite virtu- 
ous attachments, and inspire an utter detestation for immorality ; 
in short, to quicken in the rising generation the universal desire 
productive of a serious and rational education, by inviting them 
to go forward in the unsophisticated paths of nature, aided by 
the force of conscience, and the unerring lights of divine reve- 
lation. 

Is it for very young children of both sexes ?—It is, and if we 
weigh the question either in a religious, moral, or intellectual 
point of view, we must allow it to be quite as necessary for girls 
as for boys, in whose education, at least in their earlier years, 
there should be no difference. Indeed, if we consider the great 
and powerful influence females have on society ; if we look for- 
ward to that period when they shall become mothers, to whom 
the important office of developing the hearts and minds of their 
tender offspring, in their first opening, most properly and imme- 
diately belongs, we must admit that it is not only requisite that 
their own hearts should be morally and religiously habituated 
and attached, but that their understandings also should be stored 
with knowledge ; knowledge which at that important period, if 
judiciously selected, may be imparted with every advantage to 
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recommend it, and which would certainly be listened to with 
eager attention, and imbibed with avidity. 

How does it differ in spirit and practice from the common schools ? 
By a deviation from all apparent coercion and restraint ; by 
promoting a spirit of cheerfulness, reciprocal kindness, and 
mutual affection ; by causing a self suppression of every symp- 
tom of invidious emulation ; and by observing real objects as 
the best and most demonstrative means of conveying solid in- 
struction ; in fact by an adherance to external and internal na- 
ture. 

What good influence is it expected to have on the child’s moral 
condition, or more properly us heart ?—That of awakening it to, 
and confirming it in, moral and social attachments. 

What good consequences can result to the parents from it, in a 
moral or physical respect ?—In a physical point of view, their 
being relieved from the care and charge of their younger chil- 
dren gives them leisure freely to attend to their domestic duties, 
to go out to labour, or gainfully pursue in-door employment, and 
thereby add to their family comforts. In a moral point of view, 
the relief thus afforded divests parents of that petulance and ir- 
ritability produced by the children’s interruptions, and teasing 
importunities during the working hours of the day ; and the 
children, instead of experiencing scowling looks, and being 
greeted with harsh tones, are received with smiles of pleasure, 
and accents of renewed affection, on their return from school. 
Finally, and I affirm it from actual experience, the religious cul- 
ture they receive is indirectly given to, and operates on the 
older branches of the family, who deeply feeling the artless cen- 
sure of innocent lips, are deterred from uttering or doing any 
thing of an immoral tendency in their presence. 

What kind of persons are fit as educators of the best dispositions, 
tempers, and inclinations of children?—They who possess mild 
and even tempers, and self command ; are patient, fond of chil- 
dren, know how to conciliate their affections, and elevate their 
attachments ; will aid the expansion of their powers by the most 
easy, natural, and endearing methods, and can convey know- 
ledge in the way of amusement. 

Should the schools consist of a hundred and fifty children or less 
number ?—This in a great measure must depend on circumstan- 
ces ; yet I conceive it correct to say, that if the children be of 
an equal age, or nearly so, and the schools be sufficiently spa- 
cious, two hundred might with great propriety be admitted ; for 
such associations teach children to know, understand, and love 
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each other, and lay the foundation of unanimity, reciprocal at- 
tachment, and future happiness from mutual support. 

Are active thinking women as competent to the duly of the develop- 
ment of infant sympathy as men ?—If of a mild, gentle, and for- 
bearing disposition, and possessing self command, I conceive 
their assistance of considerable advantage ; but as principals, 
their physical powers are inadequate to that exertion required 
in an infant school, and for which active intelligent men are far 
better adapted. 

What kind of a building is proper ?—That which is lightsome, 
airy, and spacious ; it should be dry, kept remarkably clean, be 
well ventilated, and have a play-ground. 

Where should the school be placed’?—If in a town, in the cen- 
tre of a populous poor district ; but in all cases as central as 
possible, and, as far as circumstances will permit, in a free, open, 
and airy situation. 

What is the discipline that is to be observed in this mode of train- 
ing, to banish slavish fear ?—Familiar and affectionate converse, 
gentle and paternal usage ; in other words, the action and reac- 
tion of heart on heart ; for ‘ Love, and love only. is the loan for 
love.’ 

To what age should the children be retained in the schools?—To 
that of seven ;* and, if practicable, it would be well to have 
another school on the spot to receive them after that age, which 
establishment should be conducted on similar but enlarged prin- 
ciples. 

What are the best dimensions for a school room, and how is it to 
be fitted up ?—It should be, at least, eighty feet long, and of a 
proportionate width ; have a rising platform or gallery at one 
end, and be furnished with lesson-posts, stools, benches, rost- 
rum, master’s desk, slates, pictures, alphabets, spelling and 
reading lessons, bell, whistle, pointers, cubes, maps, hoops, 
swings, and pieces of wood in the form of bricks. Tf 


[The remainder of this interesting pamphlet we must postpone 
till next number. } 


*This point must, like several others, be accommodated to circumstances. 
In places where primary schools are already established, and admit children at 
the age of four years, (4s is the case in the city of Boston,) the infant schools 
must necessarily be restricted to children under that age.— Ed. 

t More miseeen of materials might perhaps be desirable, espeeially at the 
commencement of an infant school.—Ed. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION SUBSEQUENT TO THE FERIOD OF GOING 
TO SCHOOL, 


[The present article, our readers will perceive, is a continua- 
tion of the subject introduced in a former number. | 


The most important part of a female’s education, self im- 
provement, after leaving school, is yet to be considered. The 
complete success of this must depend on the previous school 
education. I have spoken of the intellectual preparation by 
means of the art of drawing, the study of languages, arithmetic, 
and especially by a course of reading,—ever under the guidance 
of the superior mind, which the instructer of a school ought 
to possess. 

But intellectual preparation is not all. The success of an 
attempt at self cultivation will mainly depend on the moral 
preparation, This cannot be too deeply impressed on the minds 
of those who have the guardianship of female education.-.A 
system of government founded on any principles but those 
strictly moral and religious, is a decided injury to the female 
mind. The motives on which girls act at school, should be 
such as retirement and reflection will strengthen in their power 
over the mind. ‘This consideration is to be urged even upon 
those who have not very refined views of the moral relations 
of human life. We would say that boys should not be governed 
by any motives but the highest, even from the beginning. But 
some men, for a great while to come, will overlook the highest 
relations in which their sons stand, and fix their attention upon 
those they bear to society immediately, and in a pecuniary and 
temporal point of view, and will have them pushed on to intel- 
lectual eminence, if not by gentle and moral means, by means 
equivocal—so that they be efficient. The least reflecting of 
mankind, however,—the most wordly,—inevitably think with 
more refinement, when woman is the subject. Woman must be 
disinterested, ‘ pure in the last recesses of her mind,’ even to 
satisfy the wishes of him who looks at existence in its lowest 
relations. She must be affectionate, lively, interested in what is 
before her, uncalculating in her generosity, and deeply sincere. 
She must have quick perception of the delicate and beautiful, 
taste, and facility of execution. And all this results from atten- 
tion, vivid eonception, memory, judgment, combined with the 
habit of acting from conscience and feeling, and not from 
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emulation, or ambition, or love of display, or any of the forms 
of vanity. 

And can conscience be developed with the exercise of the 
powers of the mind? Let no instructer despair of it. The 
discovery of its own powers is one of the happiest discoveries 
that the mind makes. On the lessons of every day many faculties 
are exercised ; Jet these faculties be pointed out to the child at 
the time ; let her be told what powers she exercises, and con- 
nect the instance, if possible, with instances of the highest 
exercise of those powers, which biography or individual recol- 
lection can furnish, and you will give the child great interest in 
this investigation of her own mind, And ever speak of the 
mind reverently, as the gift of God, as the handmaid of virtue, 
the receiver of revelation ; the depository of the blessed influ- 
ences of that power which brought immortality to light ; and 
conscience will wake up, the strongest stimulus of intellect. 

Let the instructer feel that no time is lost which is devoted 
to this part of education. Let it come in at all times ; in the 
midst of recitations, in the midst of study-hours. It is worth 
all things else for intellectual as well as for moral improvement. 

With these preliminaries as to preparation, we now proceed 
to the method of self cultivation. 

History is the first subject that claims attention. We take it 
for granted that some interest has been given to this subject at 
school, and in earlier life; that there is some knowledge of 
biography ; that Homer and other common and interesting 
books have been read ; that the fables of the mythological age 
are familiar ; and that some of the popular and lighter historical 
works have occasionally varied the course of reading, which 
is a component part of our school education. 

Individual taste and convenience should decide whether the 
history of our own country or ancient history should first be 
pursued, On the former we have many valuable works. The 
Life of Columbus by Irving, Robertson’s America, Botta’s 
American War, being among the most agreeable and popular 
works, are easily accessible. A profound student will find 
many more, if disposed to inquire into minutie ; and the press 
will doubtless send forth new works constantly, on a subject 
which will perpetually present itself in new lights to the Ameri- 
can mind. 

The first works to be read in a course of ancient history 
should doubtless be the Old Testament and Josephus. These 
furnish the only connected train of events ; and on this history 
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should be founded a simple scale of chronology, marking the 
centuries by events or the names of distinguished individuals. 
Josephus will throw much light upon the history of the Old 
Testament. The latter should be used with a reference to its 
great design, in order to give a correct view even of the history 
it contains. There is no greater desideratum in school books 
than a work showing how the Old Testament is to be under- 
stood and read, and how the historical facts are to be separated 
from the allegories and prophecies. , 

The next most interesting department of ancient history, is 
probably the history of the orientals. But here our literature is 
meagre. We hope it will not be long before the researches of 
the Germans in this interesting field, will be made intelligible to 
English readers. The ‘ Asiatic Researches’ of Sir William 
Jones, stands almost alone, as a popular work on this subject. 

The history of Greece next claims our attention. Of modern 
works, Mitford and Heeren are the most interesting ; but those 
who have access to Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, are 
earnestly recommended to peruse those works first. 

Plutarch, and the current history of Rome, are probably famil- 
iar to our students before the present course commences, Fer- 
guson and Niebuhr are dry. Perhaps it will not be long before 
some more popular works on Roman history than the latter, and 
at the same time more authentic than Plutarch, will come be- 
fore the public. The native Roman historians can hardly be re- 
commended as sources, to be relied on ;—the Roman principle 
of self aggrandizement affecting their narratives much more 
deeply with false colouring, than did the reputed vanity of the 
Geeks their history. We hope the religious faith of our students 
to have a moral foundation too strong, to fear any detriment 
from the perusal of Gibbon, whose ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire ’ follows next in regular course, 

The middle ages constitute perhaps the most important period 
of history. But in no period is it so difficult to trace a regular 
course. There is a multitude of books biographical and histori- 
cal, all of which are interesting, and any of which might serve 
to carry on the connexion of events. Hallam’s Middle Ages, 
Robertson’s Charles V., Roseoe’s Lives of Leo X, and Lo- 
renzo di Medici, the life of Erasmus, are familiar to the public, 
and can be found in almost every library. 

After some general view of the middle ages, the history of 
England, by Hume, with occasional references to Lingard or 
Turner, claims attention preemineatly. On the history of Scot- 
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land, Robertson will be found most interesting, Chalmers most 
minute. 

It will not be found so easy for a merely English reader to 
find satisfactory works on the history of continental Europe ; but 
a connected view of the history of the Church would throw light 
upon the general history of the continent, sufficient for common 
purposes. 

This outline will appear very superficial to some persons, and 
quite formidable to others. There is still another manner in 
which the progress of society and the human mind can be studied, 
and to some minds it will be much more attractive. This is 
studying the history of sciences. The history of Astronomy by 
Bailly, accessible to the reader of French, (and which ought to 
be made accessible to the English reader by translation,) is-a 
work of great fascination ; the history of intellectual philosophy ; the 
history of music ; and the female reader need not be alarmed if 
we include the history of the revolutions of Medical Science, 
translated from the French of Cabannis, by Henderson. The 
works of the Schlegels, on literature in general, and on dramat- 
ic literature ; the history of ‘ Roman literature,’ and of ‘ Chival- 
ry’ by Mills ; Sismondi on the literature of the South of Eu- 
rope, (and we hope it will not be long before his promised work 
on the literature of the North may be added to our list ;) togeth- 
er with Madame de Stael’s ‘ Germany ’ and ‘ Influence of Litera- 
ture on Society,’ and ‘ French Revolution’ will give a connect- 
ed view of the history of European mind, and make the study 
of political history interesting, even if it were not so before. 

But it may be that individual taste or circumstances would 
lead rather to the cultivation of some science in detail, than to 
history in general. It is always desirable to be acquainted with 
some science or sciences thoroughly—astronomy, or chemis- 
try, or mineralogy, or botany, or especially the science of mind, 
In the former departments, public lectures occasionally give im- 
pulse and aid: in the latter, such works as Tucker’s Light of 
Nature, Brown’s Philosophy, Stewart’s Dissertations, are acces- 
sible to all. 

But severe study should occupy a few hours of every day. 
Some time should be set apart to review and keep in mind the 
acquisitions of school, especially if they were languages. A 
very little daily attention will keep up the knowledge of a for- 
eign language, when by total neglect the labour of years may be 
lost in an incredibly short time. It will be fortunate if there are 
younger sisters, whose lessons are to be attended to, and even 
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if they are to receive exclusive attention, in some one depart- 
ment, from our student. 

General reading, too, should always have some portion of at- 
tention. Spencer, Shakspeare, Milton, the English prose wri- 
ters of Queen Anne’s and of George the Third’s time ; the best 
periodical works,* and among modern poets we would name pre- 
eminently the author of the ‘ Excursion.’ 

The above course of reading is hastily drawn up, and is offer- 
ed with some diffidence. There are some minds which hardly 
need any guidance ; and many have the best advisers at hand. 
For such we do not write ; there sti!] are many, however, who are 
destitute of literary friends, that may find the above hints useful. 

E. N. @. 


REVIEW. 


Prospectus of Morris Academy, Litchfield, (South Farms,) Con- 
necticut. Litchfield. S.S. Smith. 1827. 8vo. pp, 25. 


Amone the many forms of practical benevolence, those which 
aim at the moral and intellectual elevation of the young, by means 
of early instruction, claim a high place in the order of human ef- 
fort. ‘The immense power of institutions for elementary instruc- 
tion, whose systems of discipline are formed from a just view of 
the human being, and which are conducted by those intelligent- 
ly interested in the progress of things, can hardly be estimated in 
the present state of humanity. And that the public attention is 
becoming more and more awake to the interests of early educa- 
tion, affords much encouragement and hope to those who are 
devoted to the best good of society. Our public journals make 
frequent mention of the establishment of schools of an improved 
character, in various parts of our States. That all, however, 
which thus obtrude their claims to improvement upon the pub- 
lic, are worthy of their whole patronage as such, we do not pre- 
tend to say. ‘There is, in education, as in many other things, a 


* We cannot help noticing as distinguished among these the ‘ Library of use- 
ful Knowledge.’ 
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great deal of quackery and pretension. The busy, restless spir- 
it of the age calls them forth ; but it likewise elicits much that is 
sound and useful. It keeps observation and inquiry awake ; and, 
indeed, is inseparable from improvement. By means of this 
free expression of the common mind, (in our country, the true 
power of reform,) individual opinions are compared, and the 
cause of improyement promoted. Men are brought in contact 
with each other, and find their common interests to be one and 
the same. By this freedom of inquiry, this comparison of opin- 
ions, it seems to us, that the great subject of education is obtain- 
ing a deeper and wider interest, and that the perception of de- 
fect in the common modes of instruction and discipline, is every 
day becoming more and more extensive ; and we enjoy in pros- 
pect, the ultimate results to which this perception must lead, a 
wider diffusion of intelligence and happiness among all ranks of 
the community. 

The establishment of schools ofa primary character, is, we 
think, one of the most direct and efficient means by which these 
great results can be accelerated. ‘These should be established 
upon a large and generous basis—conducted by instructers who 
contemplate the gradual and harmonious developement and in- 
vigoration of all the powers and faculties of their pupils, and 
who regard education, as a coure of preparation, not only for 
the intelligent discharge of the duties of this stage of pro- 
gress, but likewise of those pertaining to a higher, and nobler 
period of interminable advancement. Conducted in the true spir- 
it of christian sympathy, schools of this character would exert 
an amazing influence upon society, They would be associated 
in the minds of the community, with objects of the highest intel- 
lectual and moral grandeur. 

Of schools of this elevated character we as yet have but few. 
The progress of thought is stilltoo exclusive. Here and there, 
however, we find individuals, entertaining elevated ideas of the 
general subject of education, and who, deeply sensible of the ne- 
cessity of immediate reform,are attempting to elevate the common 
sentiment, by experiments of a liberal and generous character. 
To the results of these experiments we look with great interest. 
By them—let us not be deemed visionary—the moral problem is 
to be solved, ‘ whether man can be governed and yet be free.’ 
Upon the success with which our children are instructed in the 
principles of intellectual and moral liberty, and the physical hab- 
its which these may induce, depend the character of our coun- 
try, and ultimately that ofthe world. In proportion, then, to the 
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immensity of the power with which we are entrusted, as guardi- 
ans of the young, should be the energy of our exertions, to se- 
cure them their rich inheritance, an inheritance of which our 
own negligence only can deprive them. By the power which 
we may wield through elementary schools,—a power silent, and 
almost imperceptible in its operations, but sure in its results,— 
the rising members of our country may be rendered intelligent, 
useful, and happy. How important, then, that the whole ener- 
gy of this power, be directed to the benefit of the young,— 
that their expanding intellects, receive the perfect aid of early 
and generous protection and culture. 

As exerting this happy and this powerful influence, upon the 
interests of society, we regard all attempts in elementary instruc- 
tion, as worthy of a hallowed and sublime sympathy. Their 
moral power and moral grandeur elevate our conceptions ; and 
we return to the realities around us, but to be told how much, 
very much, is to be done, before the young of our beloved coun- 
try, can universally enjoy the rich blessings to which they are 
entitled. We regard those, who in this department of instruc- 
tion, are successful, as the most efficient benefactors of mankind. 
This is indeed a noble sphere for moralizing the world: in 
the gradations of human influence such individuals are emi- 
nently favoured. Commencing education, with the very dawn of 
infant existence, they may entertain the pleasing hope of accom- 
panying their charge in their juvenile progress, and conducting 
them to places of honour and usefulness. 

With sentiments like these, we are pleased to find instructers 
commencing their labours in the important department of instruc- 
tion. We rejoice to see this hitherto much neglected sphere of 
good—this spring time of life, claiming a degree of attention in 
some measure proportionate to its immense importance ; and we 
hope the public attention may ere long become still more gener- 
ally awake to its claims. 

The institution, whose name stands at the head of this article, 
seems to us, to possess that character which the common wants 
of education among us demand. Its design is to communicate 
instruction in the elementary sciences, in the spirit of the in- 
ductive, or Pestalozzian method. It has now been in operation 
for more than two years, and successfully encountered every 
opposition, and obtained a favourable acceptance upon the com- 
mon mind, in its vicinity. From the Prospectus of this school, 
we purpose to present some of the ideas of the instructer, Mr. 
James D. Chapman. 
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We commence with the second paragraph of his ‘ Preliminary 
Remarks ’— 


Were the science of educaton, (if, indeed, such, in its present state it cam 
be ealled,) like many other sciences, based on fixed principles ; principles ar- 
rived at, after a long and tedious course of demonstration or experiment, any 
effort to prove them false, might justly be accounted foolhardy. But such is 
not the fact. The science of education, at least, of elementary education, is, to 
a considerable extent, in its rude state, while many others have advanced to 
some degree of perfection. With regard to them, we are, in general, far bet- 
ter able to judge as to the results that may be expected from the use of given 
means, than we are with regard to that of education. No books on this sub- 
ject, considered as a science, have, as yet, appeared Thus nearly all the ex- 
perience of our predecessors in the business of instruction, has been lost to the 
world. Now and then, perhaps, an idea, suggested by some able teacher, has 
floated down to us on the stream of time. But with this exception the subject 
is all a chaos, adark and pathless wilderness, through which the instructer must 
make his way, with scarcely a ray of light to brighten his course. 

Fortunately for the community at large, no less than for those engaged in 
the business of teaching, the rubbish, under which this subject has so long been 
buried, is beginning to be removed. The principles of the human mind are 
better understood. The public are beginning to discard notions which the re- 
search and discoveries of modern times have shown to be wrong, and to enter- 
tain others, far more rational, and more in accordance with the spirit of the 
age. Yet, after all, the work of reformation can hardly be said to have be- 
gun. 

The writer, ona subject of such vast moment, begs leave to point out what 
he considers defects in the present systems of elementary education. Yet he 
would not be understood as condemning these systems altogether. On 
the contrary, in the language of an eminent statesman, he considers our com- 
mon schools, imperfect as they are, ‘ the Palladium of our freedom.’ It is in- 
deed much to the praise of human intellect, that it can accomplish so much as 
it does, if we consider the discouragements under which it labours through un- 
happy methods of elementary instruction. All this goes to show how little we 
know of mind, or of what under proper regimen, it can be enabled to effect. 
But because mind appears to such advantage, even under all the unfavourable 
circumstances attending our common school systems ; because it now and then 
presents a sparkling surface, even when we do so little to separate it from the 
dross in which it lies enveloped, shall we make no further efforts to purify and 
polish it?’ 


The writer next proceeds to consider the general neglect of 
elementary education, and in the following paragraphs attempts 
to establish the truth of the general proposition, ‘ that improve- 
ments in the science of education, have not kept pace with those 
of the other sciences, and the arts.’ 


‘ This will appear, first, if we compare the present teachers of our common 
schools, with those employed, for instance twenty years ago. It is acknowledged 
that some new books and a few new branches of study have. been introduced 
into these schools, since that period. But this, so long as corresponding qual- 
fications are not required of the teachers, is surely not reformation, and is. in- 
deed of very little use. For what can improved instruments effectin the hands 
of an artist who has not studied their use and application? Now it is believed 
that teachers in general, possess but little more practical acquaintance with 
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their business, considered as a science, than they had at the time of which we 
have spoken, notwithstanding such vast accessions have been made since that 

riod to almost every department of human knowledge. In availing ourselves 
of the aid of professional men, we are careful to employ those who have imbibed 
the spirit of improvement that charaterizes the age, in order that we may reap 
the benefit of their constantly accumulating knowledge, and skill. 

The same is true also of the arts. 

We do not apply to an old fashioned artist, for a garment or a vehicle, or a 
piece of household furniture. 

Ask a manufacturer, (no matter of what,) if he is willing that all the know- 
ledge which he has gained of his art even within the last ten years, should be 
struck at once from his mind, and he would answer, in all probability, that this 
would ruin him. Yet with regard to schoolmasters, the inquiry seems not 
once to be made, whether they be new fashioned or old fashioned, or whether 
they have any fashion about them, if we except a cheap fashion. 

To illustrate still further our proposition, we may mention the books, used in 
our common schools. 

‘ The character of these books has varied very little during the last twenty 

ears, though we remarked above that some new ones have been introduced. 

e writer, however, would not understood, as condemning any book merely 
because it is old, or as approving, simply from the circumstance of its being 
new. With so important a subject, as that of elementary education, novelty, 
considered simply as such, ought to have the least todo. Yet since the in- 
struments of the various arts are continually improving, since in tilling our 
ground, for instance, we do not use all the uncouth utensils of husbandry 
that were used a century ago, but are desirous of availing ourselves of all the 
improvements that have been made in them since that time ;—why should we 
rest content with all our old school books, which may be termed the instru- 
Ser of knowledge, even when better have since been written, and are at 

and. 

The process of teaching also confirms the truth of the above proposition. 

It seems to have varied but little during the last half century. While the 
method of communicating knowledge in many of the sciences, such as Law, 
Medicine, Theology, History, &c., as well as in the arts, has been, within this 
period so vastly improved. The same dull routine of learning words, without 
learning their meaning, still prevails. 

‘ This process cannot be said to accord with the order of nature. Nature 
would have us learn first those things which are most necessary for us to 
know. She early acquaints us with the simplest properties of bodies and the 
most obvious of her own operations. She would have us begin with the ele- 
ments of knowledge, and proceed from the more plain and manifest truths, to 
the more abstruse and difficult. 

‘It is true that children are remarkable for remembering words, even when 
they do not attach to them any meaning. This is said to be a wise provision 
of nature, since it greatly aids them in learning language. We often hear it 
remarked that children possess a better memory than adults, and under cer- 
tain limitations, it is true ; it is strictly so with regard to words. Hence an 
undue importance is attached to this heulty, and hence also we can easily ac- 
count for the general custom of cramming almost every species of elementary 
knowledge into the mind of the child through the memory. Parents and instruc- 
ters look back upon their childhood, as a period when theirmemories were re- 
markably susceptible, of course knowledge must feel its way into the infant 
mind almost wholly through this medium, Thus, to use a borrowed metaphor, 
‘the memory becomes surcharged with a rude mass of indigestible matter.’ 
Many teachers, indeed, seem to act on the supposition that mind is merely a 
passive receptacle, in which knowledge must be poured, as a fluid is poured 
into a vessel. The child is presented at once with abstract rules and proposi- 
tions which its mind is utterly unable to grasp. ‘The reason is that they were 
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obtained originally at the expense of great labour and research. In forming 
them the ae of the most mature and able minds were put in requisition. 
They are not the steps but the results of iong and complicated courses of rea- 
soning, and are therefore wholly above the comprehension of a child. This,what- 
ever established = may say to the contrary, is a capital error in education. 
It is like taking a child, blindfolded, to the top of an eminence upon a Jadder, 
uncovering the child’s eyes and telling it to find its way down. Is this learn- 
ing to ascend the eminence ourselves, as nature would teach us, by regular 
gradations? No more is the bare committing of rules to memory learning to 
reason, one of the chief things to be looked at in the great business of educa- 
tion. 

Another fact which may serve to illustrate our proposition is, that children have 
been required, time out of mind to pronounce and spell words, of the meaning 
of which, they have not the remotest idea. 

This, by leading the child to attend to the sound of the werd merely, and not 
the sense, has a tendency rather to blunt than sharpen the powers of the un- 
derstanding, and to induce a habit of listlessness and inattention, which often 
proves a serious injury to the pupil through life. An absurdity akin to this, 
it is believed, can hardly be found in any other science, or in any art. The 
practice seems to be directly at war with a spirit of philosophical inquiry and 
research, so necessary, would the instructer have his pupils become thinking, 
men and women. 

A late writer has hazarded the assertion that ‘ the Spelling.-book is the great- 
est barrier now existing to intellectual improvement.’ ‘The great reason,’ 
as a sensible, though sarcastic writer observes, ‘ why men are so ignorant, 
is, that they are taught by this mechanical method,’ “ A method, we would 
add, which, like the destructive mildew, has blasted the unfolding germs of 
many a rising genius.” Itdoes appear to be wasting the energies of the youth- 
ful mind to keep it for mouths, and years, poring over words, to which it at- 
taches no meaning, and which it may never see out of thé spelling-book. 

As further proof of our proposition, may be mentioned the erroneous idea, at- 
tached to the term education. While great pains have been. taken, logically 
to define the terms denoting many other sciences, this term continues to be 
loose and indefinite. ‘ Education is understood to consist in the acquisition of 
knowledge. We believe that it does not consist in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, but in the development of the mind.’ But mind cannot be developed 
unless it be exercised about some object of knowledge ; ‘ And subjects ‘should 
be selected and arranged with reference to this object,’ [developr-ent of mind.] 
In the system pursued in our common schools, memory seems to be almost the 
only faculty to improve which any direct efforts are made. This is not deny- 
ing that the other faculties, from their intimate connexion with memory, re- 
ceive, indirectly, more or less improvement. Memory is an important facul- 
ty, and ought, by all means, to receive its due share 6f attention. But is it not 
important also that children, along with memory, should acquire, soundness of 
judgment, clearness of comprehension, and vigour of thought? These quali- 
ties will be brought into requisition almost every day of their lives, more or 
less. 

They are now left, in most instances, to be acquired by accident. This per- 
haps in part accounts for the fact, that so many are wanting in enterprize and 
energy, when they enter upon the duties of active life. Te is granted that 
many are distinguished for these qualities, even under the present system of 
elementary education. There is a perceptible difference among uncultivated 
plants ; yet who maintains that many, if indeed any of them, arrive to the degree 
of maturity and excellence, that they might have attained, under careful and 
judicious culture ? 


The truth of these remarks will be readily admitted by all who 
VOL. III.——-NO,. VII, 54 
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have paid attention to the existing state of education, and the 
methods by which instruction is generally communicated, in our 
schools. We recommend the perusal of this pamphie, to all en- 
gaged in the practical instruction of elementary schools, as con- 
taining many valuable ideas, and calculated to promote the gen- 
eral cause of improvement in education. And we hope the wri- 
ter will ere long give to the public the results of his mind and of his 
experience in the difficult art of teaching. Such information, in 
the present state of education, is much wanted ; and we should 
be happy to use the Journal as a channel, for its general dissem- 
ination. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


ONTARIO FEMALE SEMINARY, 


(From the Circular of the Trustees.) 


Tue Summer Term of this Institution, will commence on the 16th day of 
June next. By a new arrangement, the department of Tuition will be under 
the direction of Mr. J. A. BRayvon, as Principal, assisted by one male, and 
at least two female Teachers, of competency and experience. The literary ac- 
quirements of Mr. Brayton, and hisreputation as ainstructer, inspire the fullest 
confidence, that under his charge, the Ontario Female Seminay, will not be 
second to any School for Young Ladies in the United States. 

The course of studies in this institution will embrace all the advantages of 
thorough instruction, in the principles of a good, practical English education, as 
well as the higher and more elegant branches taught in boarding schools of 
the first order—including Music, Drawing, and the French and Spanish Lan 
guages, for which separate Teachers will be employed. The method of teach- 
ing will combine the substantial benefits of the plan ordinarily pursued, with 
those modern improvements which experience has approved, as best adapted 
to enforce discipline, incite emulation, and fix habits of observation and atten- 
tion. To this end, the system of mutual instruction will, to a limited extent, 
be introduced : but the employment of pupils as substitutes in the business of 
instruction, will not be resorted to as a relief to the task of the Instructer. 

By a regulation of the ‘ Philosophical Institute of Canandaigua, pupils in 
the Seminary are gratuitously admitted to the benefits of Lectures and Exper- 
iments in that institution. 

The Trustees are happy in being able to announce to the public, that Mr. 
Jeremiah Van Rennselaer and Lady, have consented to take charge of the 
Boarding-house, and the domestic concerns of the institution. Their eminent 
qualifications for this responsible situation are extensively known, and will be 
appreciated by their numerous friends in various parts of the state. In Mr. 
Van Rennselaer’s family, the pupils will enjoy the most favourable opportuni- 
ties for the improvement of their manners, and the cultivation of the best social 
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and moral affections ; and in confiding their daughters to the charge of Mrs. j 
Van Rennselaer, parents at a distance, may feel the fullest assurance, that no ¥% 
care or tenderness will be wanting to supply the pleasures of home, and the 
benefits of maternal kindness, counsel, and protection. 

The arrangement row contemplated, is intended to preserve a proper bal- 
ance in the two-fold object of Female Education—the acquisition of sub- 


stantial learning, and the cultivation of genteel accomplishments and graceful : 
manners. ‘ 2 
A Primary Department, for the instruction of pupils in the lower branches : ; 
of education, will be connected with the institution, in which the monitorial * ‘ 
system will be adopted to as great an extent as shall be deemed useful. A be 
Lady of experience, and of the highest qualifications, has been engaged to con~ ; 


duct this department, under the supervision of Mr. Brayton. 
The Ontario Female Seminary is incorporated by law, and the stockhold- 
ers have erected, in an elevated and pleasant part of the village of Canandai- 
gua, an elegant brick Edifice, three stories high, (including the basement.) 75 
feet front, by 50 feet deep, to which they are now adding, (to be completed by 
the commencement of the term) a building of the same height, 50 feet by 30. 
These buildings are surrounded by spacious pleasure grounds, and are devoted 
exclusively to the purposes of the School and Boarding House. With these 
advantages, a location in one of the most delightful and healthy villages in the 
State, the Trustees hope, by unremitted attention to the interests of the 
School, to render it more extensively useful, and worthy of the most liberal et 
patronage. 
The price of Tuition will be 30 dollars a year and in that proportion for one 
or more terms. : ; 
J. D. Bemis, H. F. Penfield, Fr. Granger, J. C. Spencer, M. H. Sibley, Ja- Ls 
red Wilson, James Lyon, Geo. Wilson, Alex. Duncan, Jr., Trustees. 
Canandaigua, May, 1828. 


PROVIDENCE HIGH SCHOOL. 
















Female Department. 


{Many of our readers, are no doubt, familiar with the rank and estimation of the 
seminary of Messrs. Dewitt and Kingsbury, previous to the new arrangements 
of which an account is given in the following intelligence. Those who are 4 
unacquainted with the school, may derive information respecting its character, 
from the mention made of it in the Report of the committee on public schools 
in the town of Providence, See the first article of our present Number. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the high school on its new arrange 
ment, offers excellent opportunities for the full benefits of a useful and respect- 
able education, and serves to complete the course of instruction contemplated 
in the report mentioned above. The gentlemen by whose enterprize this un- 
dertaking is commenced, have already proved themselves competent to the 
management of such a school, and entitled to the full confidence of their fellow 
citizens, who, we have no doubt, will duly appreciate and patronize this liberal 
effort for the improvement of education.] : 





_ Adepartment exclusively devoted to Young Ladies, will be opened at this 
institution, on the first Monday of March next, under the immediate direction 
of the junior Principal. A separate building has been procured, and fitted up 
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in a style, that will render the transition from the drawing-room to the school- 
room, more agreeable to young Ladies than it generally is. Our object in the 
establishment of this department, is, to afford young Ladies such facilities for 
education, that they will be under less necessity of spending abroad, the most 
important period of their lives—a period, in which a mother’s judicious care is 
so necessary for the formation of character. In this undertaking, we look for 
support only among those, who wish their daughters to acquire a thorough ed- 
ucation. No attempt will be made to gain the approbation of such as would 
prefer showy and superficial accomplishments, to a well regulated mind. Far 
be it from as to undervalue ornamental education; we only wish it confined 
within appropriate bounds... We believe that the mind should first be stored 
with etal knowledge, as an indispensable preparation for the acquisition of 
what are generally termed accomplishments ; and by this rule we shall be guid- 
ed in the selection and arrangement of studies. 

Lest the establishment of this department, should be thought the result of a 
want of confidence in our present system, we candidly assert, that all the ad- 
vantages we expect to gain from the new course, will be derived from a more 
liberal compensation. This will enable us to limit the number ; to fix a defin- 
ite time for the reception of pupils ; to establish a standard of requirements 
for admission ; to fit our room in a genteel manner ; and to provide appara- 
tus for experimental lectures. 

Course of Study, &c.—Reading ; Writing ; Mental and Written Arithme- 
tic ; Geography ; Grammar ; History, including its various branches ; Compo- 
sition ; Astronomy ; !mprovement of the Mind; Natural Philosophy ; Rhetoric ; 
Keeping Accounts ; Moral Philosophy ; Geometry; Algebra; Logic ; Chem- 
istry ; Intellectual Philosophy ; Evidences of Christianity ; Natural Theology ; 
Philosophy of Rhetoric ; Elements of Criticism ; the Latin, French, and Span- 
ish Languages. Candidates for admission must be able to read, spell, and write 
well ; they must have a good knowledge of Geography ; understand the ground 
rules of Arithmetic, both simple and compound; and be able to parse easy sen- 
tences in English, None will be received except at the beginning of a quar- 
ter, nor for a shorter time than six months. The number will be limited to 
thirty six. Terms of Tuition $12 per quarter, or $20 for two from the same 
family. No extra charge for reading and writing books, slates, pencils, quills, 
ink, &c. 

Should any one, from the variety of studies laid down in our course, andthe 
difficulty of acquiring some of them, suppose that the minds of young Ladies 
will be crowded, or that they will attempt to learn things which they cannot 
understand—we wish to be distinctly undertstood, that no pupil will be allow- 
ed to pursue more branches at one time, than is consistent with solid improve- 
ment, or be advanced to difficult studies without sufficient preparation. There 
will be three general classes or divisions; and no pupil} will be promoted from 
one class to another, till she has acquired a thorough knowledge of such 
studies as are Jaid down for the class to which she belongs; or such as may 
be judged equivalent. 

It may be asked, of what use will the study of Algebra, Geometry, &c. &e. 
be to young Ladies? We answer, that the object of education is two-fold. It 
does not consist merely in storing the mind with knowledge. The mind must 
be prepared for the reception of this knowledge, or its operations will be clog- 
ged and deranged. Hence the necessity of mental discipline, and such a 
course of study as will best tend to produce it. That Algebra and Geometry 
have this tendency, none will pretend to deny. Several of the above-mention- 
ed studies are to be pursued as a preventive of pedantry. There is a point in 
education at which the mind is wont to look with great complacence on its 
previous attainments. The most effectual cure for this disease, is a distinct 
view of the boundless range of intellectual acquirements. Hence the necessi- 
ty of those studies, which serve both to enlarge the field of knowledge before 
us, and to diminish the extent of present acquisitions. 
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With respect to system, we feel bound to none. That system will be pur- 
sued which will best promote the interests of the school. Should our number 
be found too great for the benefit of the pupils, it will be limited to thirty. 
We believe, however, on the conditions we shall receive voung Ladies, that 
thirty six can be taught as well as a much smaller number, aside from inde- 
pendent principles. 

As it is impossible to express our views fully, within the compass of a cir- 
cular, we shall be happy to give any further explanation, that may be deemed 
necessary. 

G. A. Dewitt, 
J. KiInGsBuRY, 
Providence, February 6, 1828. 


Male Department. 


In this institution, there will be opened, on the second Monday in Septem- 
ber next, a department for Young Gentlemen, similar to that now conducted 
by Mr. Kingsbury, for Young Ladies. 

This department will be chiefly under the direction of Messrs. Crane & Kee- 
ly; and a building will be erected, or suitable rooms provided for it, during 
the Summer. Those offered for instruction will be examined, and none will 
be received who are not prepared to commence the following course of study. 

English Grammar ; Elocution and Composition ; Rhetoric and Polite Liter- 
ature: Logic ; Ancient and Modern Geography, with the use of the Globes ; 
Ancient and Modern History, with Chronology; Moral Philosophy ; Natural 
Theology, and the evidences of Christianity ; Natural History ; the Philoso- 
phy of the human mind; the American Constitution, and Political Economy ; 
the Latin and Greek Languages, and Literature; Arithmetic and Book-keep- 
ing; Algebra; Geometry and Trigonometry, so far as they are necessary for 
understanding the practical ats; Navigation; Mensuration of superfices and 
solids; Land and Maritime surveying ; drawing of Maps, Charts, &c. Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and the Anatomical Structure and Functions of Man. 

For this, which is to be considered the regular course, the terms will be $12 
per quarter—or $10 should there be more than one from the same family. 

The following are regarded as extra studies—The French and Spanish Lan- 

uages and Literature ; Perspective, Drawing and Painting ; Chemistry; the 
Teethematheat course enlarged in the articles of Geometry, Trigonometry, Conic 
Sections, &c. - 

Any one may attend to the whole, or only a part of the extra studies, for 
each of which a separate charge will be made; this charge, however, will be 
less to those pursuing the regular course. , 

It may now be proper to give som exposition of the mode, in which we pro- 
pose to carry our plan into execution.—lIt is our jntention to make our instruc- 
tions plain, useful, and practical. For illustration—In the English department, 
it will be our object to enable the pupils thoroughly to understand the lan- 
guage,—to speak and write it with ease, correctness, and elegance ; and to 
perceive and discriminate the beauties and defects of whatever they may read. 
In the Mathematical studies, we shall have a constant reference to their prac- 
tical application ; and shall pursue them so far, and in such a manner, as that 
object may require. 

Natural Philosophy will be studied with the same view; and particularly 
Mechanics ; as we deem this part of the Science more important than any oth- 
er, in the Education of Young men, who are preparing to take the direction of 
Manufacturing Establishments. : 

From this exposition, it will be seen that we are endeavouring to meet the 
wants of a Mercantile and Manufacturing community ; though at the same 


time, we mean to teach whatever is preparatory to studying the liberal profes- 
sions. 
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If we, and our friends, have not mistaken public sentiment, a school of this 
sort is now called for. We are disposed to make the experiment, and trust for 
support, to a liberal and intelligent community. In doing this we wish toshow 
a prudent regard for our own safety ; otherwise, we should give little reason 
for confidence in our ability to execute the plan we propose. We shall com- 
mence, therefore, in such a manner as we think safe ; and shal] make enlarge- 
ments and additions as they may be required. In this way, we hope to pro- 
mote the interests of practical education, more efféctually, than by any sudden 
and violent effort; and we promise our best exertions to supply the wants of 
the community in this respect, as far as they shall show themselves willing to 
encourage us. 

In conclusion, we feel bound to allude to a consideration, which we think 
will be found an important one. Our institution combines several separate de- 
partments, studiously arranged to suit each other, and to form a complete sys- 
tem. We are therefore prepared to take children at the earliest age, and car- 
ry them through the whole course of their education, By this means, all the 
children of a family may be placed at the same School, in some of its different 
departments ; and thus, their studies will be conducted on a plan more regu- 
lar and systematic, than if they were sent to different Schools. 

As it is difficult, in a circular, fully to explain our views, we shall be happy 
to give a more minute exposition of them, to any who may wish to converse 
with us on the subject. 

G. A. Dewitt, J. Kingsbury, S. A. Crane, J. W. Keely. 

Providence, June, 1828. 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND IN LIVERPOOL. 


About twenty six years have now elapsed since an attempt was made to af- 
ford relief to those persons who were labouring under the complicated misfor- 
tunes of poverty and blindness, for forming an institution where they might be 
cheered by conversation, and where, by being engaged in different occupa- 
tions, their minds might be relieved from the fatigue of inactivity, at the same 
time, that their labour might in some degree contribute to their support. 

The experiment of a few years proved that the object was not unattainable, 
and even the first efforts that were made were so far successful, as to meet with 
the decided approbation of the public. 

Increased experience has, however, enabled the managers of the Institution 
to improve the nature of the establishment under their care; and as they ex- 
tended their views, they have continued during each successive year to ren- 
der it less of an Asylum, and more approaching to a School, where the blind 
should be instructed in some useful art or trade, by which they might be ena- 
bled to procure for themselves a comfortable livelihood. 

At the opening of the present School in the spring of 1800, the number of pu- 
pils was increased to seventy ; in i809 to one hundred, and the number at 
present in the school is ninety eight; they are all of them usefully employed, 
and they exhibit a picture of cheerfulness and comfort which can perhaps 
scarcely be paralleled by an equal number of individuals of any description 
whatever, collected under the same roof. Few persons have, for the first time, 
been eye witnesses of the scene which it presents, without shedding tears of 
sympathy and delight, nor has their interest in the establishment been dimin- 
ished by a more intimate acquaintance with it. To behold a number of fellow 
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creatures, whose previous situation was so truly deplorable, become at the 
same time happy and useful, produces a sensation of heartfelt satisfaction which 
words are unable to express. 

A circumstance, which, at the same time, that is highly gratifying to the 
feelings of the Committee, proves decidedly the favourable opinion which the 
public at large entertain of the benefits derived from the Institution is, that 
five similar schools have been established on the plan of the one at Liverpool, 
viz. in the cities of London, Dublin, Edinburgh, Bristol, and Norwich. The 
Committee have embraced every opportunity of conveying information to the 
managers of those institutions ; and they take this method of expressing their 
readiness to cooperate with them in any way, by which the welfare of those 
charities thay be promoted. 

The principal occupations of the pupils at present are, spinning, hamper and 
basket making, the plaiting of sash lines, the weaving of,worsted rugs for 
hearths, carriages and doors, of linen and of floor cloth and sacking, the making 
of socks and list shoes, the manufacturing of twine, pack thread, log lines, 
clothes lines and fish lines, of stair carpeting and foot bears, points and baskets 
from old ropes, and the learning of music. In this last department, the atten- 
tion of the pupil, is particularly directed to qualifying the pupils for the office 
of organist; forty one of them have been rendered fully competent to such an 
appointment. The pupils are also instructed ina new method, upon the prin- 
ciple of the Mardas system, established by Dr. Bell of teaching music to oth- 
ers, and in tuning and stringing musical instruments, a circumstance, which, 
in country places, particularty, may be an important advantage to the neigh- 
bourhood where they are introduced. By these means, they are enabled to 
procure for themselves a comfortable livelihood, and have met with very con- 
siderable encouragement. Besides the means which are adopted to instruct 
the pupils in these several employments, a strict attention is paid to their mor- 
al and religious conduct: The health of the pupils is also made an object of 
especial care, and medical practitioners are appointed to superintend and regu- 
late all circumstances relating to it. The medical committee particularly direct 
their attention to the state of the eyes, and consider it their province to ascer- 
tain whether any means can be employed for the recovery of sight. It may 
be necessary to remark, that no operation of this kind is ever performed with- 
out the express consent of the parties and of their friends.—Liverpool ( Eng.) 
paper. 
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WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Observations on a Practical System of Translation ; with a few 
Remarks on the Modes generally pursued in learning Languages. 
By Mariano Cubi I Soler. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little, & 
Wilkins. 1828. 8vo. pp. 63. 

The system to the exposition of which this pamphlet is devoted we had oc- 


casion to state briefly, when mentioning the Traducteur Frangois of the same 
author. The limits of a notice will not permit us to enter at present into the 
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subject at such length as justice to the views of the writer and the value of his 
works would render desirable. The learning and the research manifested in 
the essay now before us, while they reflect great credit on the author, give a 
weight and authority to his statements, which cannot but prove satisfactory to 
every reader. 

But in our next number we shall endeavour to take up this valuable pamphlet 
in a manner more adequate to its importance ; as we have brought it forward 
at present merely for the sake of not letting slip the earliest possible opportuni- 
ty of mentioning it and recommending it to our readers. 

Before leaving this useful treatise, for the present, we may say, in a few 
words, that the method which it recommends is, to a considerable extent, orig- 
inal; and that, in other respects, it embraces a very happy combination of the 
thorough discipline of the established mode of instruction, along with all that is 
valuable in the facilities offered by the recent or rather revived improvements 
so often mentioned in this Journal, 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Week Days and Sunday. Designed for very little Children. 
One of a series of Stories by the. Author of Fruit and Flowers. 
Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little, & Wilkins. 1828. 18mo. pp.&. 

Little Wentworth’s Morning Lesson. Designed for Children 
two or three years old. By the same Author, and published as 


above. 
Little Susan. Designed for Children two or three years old. 


As the above. 
The Little Boy Who Minded Trifles. Designed for Children 
from six to eight years old. See above. 


These stories are all more immediately connected with religious than with 
intellectual instruction, and will fall, perhaps, more properly under the no- 
tice of other periodicals than ours. But we are induced to mention them 
chiefly for the happy simplicity of manner and the attractive interest by which 
they are distinguished among the juvenile publications of the day. Their pervad- 
ing spirit is that of gentleness and love, operating witha silent but powerful sway 
over the young mind. The perusal of these stories we would earnestly re- 
commend to the teachers of infant and primary schools, as furnishing much 
useful direction concerning the method of communicating with infancy, so as 
to leave the natural happiness, of that early period undisturbed, and to make 
the office of instruction enlarge, and to perpetuate it, rather than in any degree 
to impair or interrupt it. 


Erratum. In the notice of Poetry for Schools, (see last No., p. 368, first 
line,) for practical read poetical. 





COMMON EDUCATION. 


COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM OF CONNECTICUT. 


[The following is the report mentioned in our last number ; 
and though as yet unacquainted with its success before the leg- 
islature, we lay it before our readers, as a document of great 
importance in relation to the general interests of education. It 
presents many serious facts, which cannot fail to interest every 
mind concerned for the improvement and the general dissemi- 
nation of instruction ; and the expedients which it proposes for 
the effectual supervision of common schools, are worthy of deep 
attention in Massachusetts as well as other states, in which the 
standard of common education, is still confessedly below the 
character and the condition of the people. 

The pamphlet from which the following article is copied is 
entitled ‘ Report of the Joint Committee on Common Schools ; 
submitted to the Legislature, May Session, 1828. ] 


Report. 

Tue joint committee, to whom was referred so much of his 
excellency the governor’s message as relates to common schools, 
make the following report :— 

They have consulted upon the means best adapted to provide 
a remedy for some of the prominent defects in our system of 
common schools ; from which, it is supposed, originates much 
of the laxity that has recently become a subject of complaint. 
The committee coincide with the opinion expressed in the goy- 
ernor’s message, that the munificent donation on the part of this 
state, for the support of common schools, has not produced 
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those highly beneficial effects which might have been reasona- 
bly anticipated. ‘They do not, however, intend to cast the small- 
est reproach upon our community, for any indifference to this 
subject ; being fully aware that it is natural that the strong reli- 
ance upon the annual aid derived from the school fund, should 
be accompanied by a correspondent want of exertion in our 
school societies and districts. The great amount of principal in 
the fund, induces an expectation of more ample assistance, than 
can be realized under existing circumstances. 

The committee are anxious to obviate some of the chief diffi- 
culties that have arisen, in the operation of our school system. 
They are, at the same time, of the opinion, that any new meas- 
ures to be adopted, ought to be of such a character as will be 
most consonant with public sentiment, in order to ensure their 
prompt and effectual execution. ‘The people have a right, and 
will exercise it, of thinking and acting for themselves. 

The governor’s message adverts to the necessity of a thorough 
examination of the instructers, and of a faithful inspection of 
common schools. It also particularly recommends a vigilant 
performance, of the duties of school visiters, and submits to the 
consideration of this legislature, ‘the propriety of more speciti- 
cally prescribing by law, the duties of the visiters, with addi- 
tional sanctions, and of requiring those in each society, to report 
annually to the comptroller, the precise condition of the respec- 
tive schools.’ 

After a careful examination of this subject, it appears to your 
committee, that the most effectual mode of ascertaining and rem- 
edying the defects of our school system is— 

Ist. To appoint a superintendent of common schools. 

2d. To require correct semiannual reports from school visi- 
ters. 

3d. That the clerks of the several school societies shall, in the 
month of April, annually transmit to the superintendent, the re- 
ports of the visiters, for the preceding year. 

4th. That it be made the duty of the committees, (in order to 
draw the quota of public money for their respective school so- 
cieties,) to certify that the visiters and clerks above mentioned, 
have performed the duties required of them, for the year pre- 
ceding. 

With these views, your committee have prepared a bill, which 
they herewith offer to the consideration ofthe Assembly. They 
have endeavoured to confine themselves at present, solely to 
such modifications of our system, as appear to be most indispen- 
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sably necessary. Those now proposed, are merely additions to 
the present law. 

In conclusion, your commitiee take the liberty, to refer the 
General Assembly, to an accompanying report, which was print- 
ed by their order, two years since, and which throws considera- 
ble light upon the condition of our common schools. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

By order of the joint committee, John Alsop, Chairman. May 
Session, 1828. 


The following is the report above referred to. 

The committee appointed upen the resolution ‘to inquire 
whether any, and if any, what alterations in the laws relating to 
common schools, are necessary to raise their character and in- 
crease their usefulness,’ respectfully report—That they deem 
the subject which they were called to investigate, to be one of 
vital importance to the state. ‘he intellectual and moral cul- 
ture of every member of the community, was the basis on which 
the founders of our happy institutions, reared the whole struc- 
ture of civil society. In favour of this fundamental principle of 
free government, they bore a testimony so noble, as to com- 
mand the admiration of all wise men, to whom their history is 
known ; and to vindicate to themselves the high renown of ‘ ben- 
efactors of the human race.’ A like interest was felt by their 
immediate descendants in the general diffusion of knowledge ; 
and the system of common schools continued to be an object of 
peculiar care to the state, and went on improving, until the pub- 
lic resources enabled the legislature to grant it the late munifi- 
cent endowment. 

Placed on a footing so elevated, and justly preferred to every 
other interest, it was not unreasonably supposed that the results 
of the system would correspond with its means, and that these 
institutions would maintain their acknowledged preeminence over 
the primary schools of other states ;—at least that they would 
not fail to keep pace with the progress of general improvement 
in our own. Facts compel your committee to say, that in their 
opinion they have done neither. The states of New-York and 
Massachusetts begin, ali eady, to challenge a superiority for their 
common schools, although it is but a few years since they look- 
ed to Connecticut for their medels, and sought the aid of her 
wisdom. The academies of this state have never been cheered 
with a solitary gleam of legislative bounty, and seem to be whol- 
ly excluded from the pale of legislative sympathies ; yet many 
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of them have flourished. The university in this city has risen 
chiefly by its own energies, and urged its way to eminence with 
little aid from the state which it exalts and adorns. Yet com- 
mon schools, on which, as on a favourite child, the public re- 
sources have been lavished with great liberality, but with little 
care, have been gradually declining in their relative standing. 
The result of the experiment has decided that no appropriations 
of money will secure the inceasing prosperity of schools. They 
lighten the burdens of the people, but they also diminish, and for 
that reason, perhaps, their interest in these institutions. While 
your committee are reluctant to believe, with many of the most 
enlightened men with whom they have corresponded in relation 
to the subject that the common schools are in no better condition 
than they would have been, had they received no aid from the 
state, they are confirmed in the opinion that they have fallen far 
short of that excellence which they might have attained. 

In connexion with the comparative depression of common 
schools, it should be stated, that there is an increasing indiffer- 
ence on the part of the people, to the interests of these institu- 
tions. To whatever causes this apathy is to be attributed, it isa 
fact of tremendous import, and demonstrates that this interest 
cannot be exclusively entrusted to the people, without injury to 
the state. 

The parts of the system which require more immediate atten- 
tion, are the books used, the qualifications of teachers, and the 
inspection and report of the schools. 

A reform in that part of the system relating to books, while it 
would promote economy, seems indispensable to the success of 
the schools. The continual fluctuation in the use of books with 
which the schools are inundated, subjects the parent to a heavy 
expense, and prevents that uniformity without which there can 
be no classification—a principle highly conducive to success in 
every grade of instruction. The selections are, not unfrequent- 
ly, made with little judgment, and many books are used, fit only 
to corrupt the taste or the morals of youth. The important busi- 
ness of preparing elementary books, has been left too much, to 
unskilful hands—~to men who have betrayed at every step, their 
utter ignorance of the first principles of the philosophy of mind, 
a science to which the higher departments of education are great- 
ly indebted, but whose aid has been little sought after in the low- 
er, where it is most needed. ‘This is an evil which the legisla- 
ture, and the legislature only, can remedy. 

Our elementary books should possess a more national charac- 
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ter, the elements of our history, of our civil and political insti- 
tutions, and of our religion, should be engraven on the memory 
of every child, and its earliest associations should be those of an 
American, a republican, and a christian. In this way, may the 
men of future generations bc trained forthe responsibility which 
awaits them, and become the safe depositaries of the rich inher- 
itance which we now enjoy. 

As it respects the qualification of teachers, a matter of vital 
importance to the improvement of schools, the law has made no 
requisitions, but has left the subject entirely to the discretion of 
the school visiters. Your committee are of the opinion that 
something would be gained by specifying the requisite qualifica- 
tions, assuming as a standard such as are already possessed, with a 
distinct intimation, that it is the policy of the state, gradually to 
raise this standard. It is believed, that the course of instruction 
may be considerably extended without interfering with the branch- 
es usually taught—that the elements of geography and history 
might advantageously precede the more difficult branches of 
English grammar and arithmetic, and the principles of mensu- 
ration, with some of their more practical applications, while they 
encroached not on the rudiments of learning, would serve to di- 
versify the intellectual pursuits of the young, and fit them for 
more extensive usefulness. 

The project of a seminary for the training of teachers, a fa- 
vourite measure with some of the most enlightened men of the 
neighbouring states, however much it may promise, is deemed by 
the committee to be at present impracticable. 

The condition of every school, as it regards the books used, 
the number of pupils, the branches taught, the time the school 
has been continved, the expenditures, with similar facts, should 
be presented annually to the legislature and the public. This 
would have the twofold effect of vbtaining that information which 
would enlighten the path of legislation, in future, and of opera- 
ting as a powerful stimulus to the career of improvement. A 
knowledge of the fact, that the eye of the state is watching their 
movements, and that their ectuai and comparative standing is to 
be known to the public, can hardly fail to increase the fidelity of 
teachers, the industry of pupils, and the zeal of parents. _— 

The inefficiency of the system, has, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, arisen, chiefly, from the neglect of supervision on the 
part of the state. No measures have been taken to to ascertain 
the actual condition of commen schools. Their internal man- 
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agement, their character and prospects, have not sufficiently en- 
gaged the attention of the legislature. 

With a view to invigorate and improve the system, the com- 
mittee recommend the appointment of a superintendent of com- 
mon schools, whose duty shall be to recommend suitable books 
to the adoption of school visiters, and such modes of instruction 
and government as he may deem most expedient ; and from the 
reports of the several school societies, to prepare and present 
to the legislature, annually, a report, so far as he may obtain in- 
formation, showing the actual condition of every common school 
in the state, together with his proceedings for the year. 

Such are the views which the committee have deliberately 
formed on the subject submitted to their investigation. The 
changes proposed, if adopted, will not in the least impair the 
powers granted to school societies and school visiters. They are 
designed to correct a part only of existing evils, leaving it to 
others to provide a remedy for the evils which remain. 

The fact that on these institutions, the great body of the peo- 
ple must ever depend, exclusively, for the means of education, 
invests them with a paramount importance, and establishes their 
claim to the peculiar and increasing regard of the legislature. 
Of the 206 members who compose this honourable body, more 
than 180 are indebted, for their education, either entirely or 
chiefly to common schools. Such men, it is confidently believ- 
ed, while they are laudably employed in embellishing the struc- 


ture of civil society, and in giving a fair exterior, will not suffer 
its foundation to go to decay. All which, with the accompany- 
ing bill for a public Act, is respectfully submitted. 

In behalf of the committee, Hawley Olmstead, Chairman. 


An Act in addition to an Act entitled an ‘ Act for the regulation 
of School Societies and for the support of Schools.’ 

Sect. 1. Be ut enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in General Assembly convened, That there shall be a su- 
perintendent of common schools, who shall be appointed by, 
and continue in office during the pleasure of, the General As- 
sembly. 

Sect. 2, It shall be his duty to recommend for the adoption of 
the school visiters, such books to be used in the schools and 
such modes of instruction and government as he may deem most 
judicious ; he shall collect and diffuse information on the sub- 
ject of elementary education, and by all suitable means, so far 
as he may be able, enlighten, guide and excite the teachers and 
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school visitors to a faithful discharge of their respective duties ; 
he shall visit, from time to time, the several counties within the 
state, and ascertain so far as may be practicable, the condition of 
the schools ; he shall annually transmit to the clerks of the sev- 
eral school societies blank forms of reports for the use of the 
school visiters, and from their reports and other sources of infor- 
mation, shall prepare and present annually to the General As- 
sembly, his report exhibiting so far as may be practicable, the 
condition of every common school in the state, with his pro- 
ceedings during the year, and propose such modifications of 
the laws relating to common schools as he may deem expedi- 
ent. 

Sect. 3. The superintendent of common schools, shall re- 
ceive for his services, a salary of ———— dollars per annum. 

Sect. 4, It shall be the duty of the school visiters in the sev- 
eral school societies, to lodge with the clerks of their respective 
societies, on or before the first day of April, and on or before 
the first day of October in each year, a report exhibiting the 
condition of each common schoo! within their limits, for the pre- 
ceding season of schooling, as it respects the books used, the 
branches taught, the time which the school has been kept, the 
number of pupils who have been taught in the school, the aver- 
age attendance, the number of persons between the ages of four 
and sixteen years belonging to, and residing within the district, 
the wages of the instructer, the amount of monies recieved from 
the school fund during the season, the amount raised by the dis- 
trict for the support of the school, and such additional particu- 
lars as the superintendent may specify and direct. 

Sect. 5. The clerks of the several school societies shall trans- 
mit, on or before the 10th day of April in each year, the reports 
of the school visiters for the preceding year, to the superinten- 
dent of common schools. 

Sect. 6. The school society committees shall not certify to the 
Comptroller of Public Accounts, that the schools in ther respec- 
tive societies have been kept, during the preceding year in all 
respects according to law, unless the provisions of the 4th and 
5th sections of this Act have been duly observed, on penalty of 
making a false certificate. 
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ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


[Resumed from last Number. | 


WE return to the suggestion of simple and natural methods for 
elementary instruction, by which, the young mind may be grad- 
ually and happily unfolded and prepared for efficient guidance in 
the pursuits of life. 

As means of formal instruction, we come to the mention of 
exercises particularly conducive to lead the young mind to per- 
ceive the connexion of ideas with words—a point to which the 
attention of teachers should be distinctly directed in the com- 
munication of knowledge to their pupils. ‘The mere impression 
of names upon the memory, is but a part of the true purpose of 
tuition. Words are but the visible forms of thought, the signs 
of ideas, and, to become significant, must be connected with the 
ideas which they are designed to represent. A child may com- 
mit to memory and recite with perfect accuracy, and afterward, 
page after page, from written expressions, and yet obtain but 
few ideas from the exercise—for the simple reason, that the 
words repeated, are not associated in the mind, with their corres- 
ponding ideas. But let the terms which he has thus recited, be 
connected with the ideas which they represent, by means of 
words which suggest correct ideas to his mind, and he will then 
derive instruction from his labour. A prominent purpose of all 
education is, or should be, the acquisition of accurate and dis- 
tinct ideas, and the names by which they are expressed. All 
systems which fail of these results, are consequently imperfect. 

Among exercises favourable to the union of these objects, the 
following are submitted to the consideration of teachers. The 
pupil’s attention may be directed to the forms, appearances, uses, 
histories, and other attributes ofcommon objects, presented in suc- 
cession to his view, on which the teacher may remark, in such a 
manner as to communicate correct ideas, and assign tliem their 
proper names. In the same way, may the ideas and names of 
actions be taught. Words may be selected from the reading 
and spelling lessons, and the pupil required to write their defin- 
itions, in his own form of expression, upon his slate. The teach- 
er may himself give the definitions, and the pupils’ mind may be 
put in requisition, to annex their proper terms, or those which 
are synonymous. Instead of formal definitions of these words, 
the pupil may illustrate their meaning, by arranging them in 
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sentences of his own construction, written on his slate. The 
teacher may dictate given words, and require the pupil to write 
their synonymes. The common reading and spelling lessons, 
by being analyzed in this manner, may prove useful, and certain- 
ly very interesting materials, for these exercises ; the aspect of 
study, usually so mechanical, may be rendered, by such aids, 
much more intelligent and rational. 

The oral or written expression of the sentiments of others in 
the pupil’s own words, is an exercise conducive to the same end. 
His regular reading lessons are well suited to this purpose. In- 
deed, one of the objects of this exercise, is to prepare him to 
understand, and consequently to express, the sentiments con- 
tained in his lessons, in a natural and impressive manner, the 
true beauty of good reading. He may be interested in analyzing 
the thoughts of these lessons, and in varying their form and or- 
der of expression, endeavouring to preserve the true spirit of 
their meaning, in the paraphrase which he gives. Besides the 
mental discipline of the pupil’s powers, in comparing and dis- 
criminating, in tracing differences and resemblances, in the char- 
acter of words and ideas, this exercise will prepare him for the 
application of these, in written or colloquial discourse, and give 
him some command of the words of our language. 

A knowledge of punctuation will be the result of the pupil’s at- 
tention to the forms and divisions of sentences, without much 
direct instruction from the teacher. 

The preceding exercises wil! prepare him for those of compo- 
sition. He may commence with the simplest descriptions of 
surrounding objects, best suited for his first efforts in original 
thought and expression. Left to the enjoyment of that inno- 
cent freedom of mind, which is the rightful gift of nature, spon- 
taneous thought will find expression : the young heart will feel 
the influence of those forms by which it is surrounded : imagi- 
nation will preserve their native interest and beauty. His first 
endeavours may consist of descriptions of objects in the school- 
room, in the fields, in his own dwelling, the character and plea- 
sures of his amusements, and the expression of his desires. These 
may be written in the forms of simple descriptions, epistles, 
stories, anecdotes, &c. As in a former exercise, objects may be 
placed before the young composer, and his attention directed to 
their names, forms, appearances, uses, histories, and other attri- 
butes, which he may describe on his slate. From these sim- 
ple attempts, he may be advanced, in a gradual and natural 
manner, to the expression of his thoughts, upon subjects of a 
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more abstract character. He may write his thoughts on the na- 
ture and consequences of actions, on individual character, and 
on all subjects to which his attention has been turned. By a va- 
riety of expedients, simple and unassuming in their character, 
yet powerful and lasting in their influence, the young pupil may 
be led gradually and successfully forward, to the unassisted 
expression and arrangement of his thoughts, in written compo- 
sition. 

The delineation of forms, in the exercise of drawing, may claim 
a share of his attention. Objects of regular figure are his best 
materials : in these he will feel an interest. Nature herself is 
the best copy ; and will perhaps be found the best teacher. The 
apparatus of the school room, books, slates, cubes, &c., may be- 
come subjects for the exercise of his imitative pencil. Lines of 
various lengths, and in different directions, may be drawn on his 
slate. In the definitions of his spelling and reading lessons, 
those terms which admit of picturesque expressions, may be de- 
lineated in his own manner, upon the slate. Pictures and en- 
gravings may be analyzed and described, and a variety of ex- 
ercises be given, in such order, as may interest and benefit the 
active mind of childhood. The eye alone, in these attempts, 
should be used as a common measure of size, distance, and di- 
rection. The accuracy which may be given to that organ, by 
means of tuition, may be greater than is sometimes supposed: like 
our other organs it may be considered a subject of distinct in- 
struction. 

We come next to methods of studying geography. The pupil 
should commence the study of this, as of all other subjects, which 
are designed to be understood—from the known, proceeding to 
the unknown—from the illustration, connecting words with ideas, 
ideas with things. Leaving the manners, customs, &c. of dis- 
tant countries, to be subjects of future consideration, the pupil 
may commence with the topography of his own town, proceed- 
ing gradually but intelligently forward, to those adjacent—to the 
state—country, &c., in the natural and simple order, by which 
the mind ever travels abroad in the pursuit of information. The 
accurate delineation of these, in the first place, from the inspec- 
tion of the map, and afterwards, from imagination, upon the 
slate, is a method of study well suited to the mind and feelings 
of the young learner. Very little, if any, formal recitation from 
the book, should be permitted. The pupil may read carefully 
the written remarks on the subject of his lesson, and give the 
ideas which they are designed to convey, in his own words. To 
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aid him in this respect, he may paraphrase those remarks, writing 
them on his slate, along with the delineation of his lesson. This 
will form an interesting exercise, and communicate to his mind 
correct ideas of the subject of his lesson, without which, the most 
perfect recitation is of little value. 


In the observations which we have here made, it will be per- 
ceived, that we have had elementary instruction constantly in view. 
Our design has been to express our thoughts on the beginning of 
tuition, and the methods by which that tuition may be given. 
Whatever is worthy of beginning at all, is worthy of being well 
begun ; and perhaps no less importance should be attached to 
the means, than to the ends of education ; as the former, in our 
present state of discipline, exert their full influence, in the for- 
mation of habits and of character. Our systems of instruction, 
therefore, and especially those of an elementary character, should 
receive that degree of attention and interest, which their impor- 
tance demands. ‘The character of the rising generation is, in a 
great measure involved in these. They are exerting an influ- 
ence, which, silent and imperceptible almost, is inevitably form- 
ing the minds of the young to become useful and active mem- 
bers of society, or by indolence and ignorance to prove injuri- 
ous to its best interests. And this is true in relation their moral, 
no less than to their intellectual influence. The impressible 
heart of childhood exposes itself to the influence of every circum- 
stance by which it is surrounded. The discipline of these, is 
powerful: it may do much for the virtues, or the vices of our chil- 
dren ; and this is peculiarly the case, in the discipline of schools. 
Though, with the best systems of moral discipline, teachers must 
calmly witness the loss of much valuable effort, from the con- 
taminating impressions of surrounding society, yet this should not 
deter them from doing all within their power, for the welfare of 
the rising generation, Because all cannot be accomplished 
which would be, under more favourable influences, the deter- 
mination must not be made, that nothing shall be done. We 
may charitably hope that improvements may be made. We 
may enjoy, in prospect, the moral pleasure, which results from 
the consideration, that the young now growing up around us, 
are favoured, by the progress of mind and of society, with the 
certainty of being members of an order of things much more el- 
evated and expansive than the present. 
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MUTUAL INSTRUCTION, 


[The interesting statements which compose the subjoined ar- 
ticle, are extracted from the last annual report of Mrs. C. M. 
Thayer, instructress of the Elizabeth Female Academy, of 
Washington, Mississippi. In presenting, in our last number, 
some intelligence respecting this seminary, mention was made 
of the remarks made in this report, on the subject of teaching by 
monitors. ‘That these are founded on experience and judicious 
observation, will be apparent, on a perusal of the following par- 
agraphs, which we would recommend to the candid attention of 
all who entertain doubts whether monitorial instruction is appli- 
cable to the female sex. ] 


Ar this period, when the business of instruction, which used 
to be left to those who could do nothing else, has become a reg- 
ular and respectable profession, it is no longer necessary to of- 
fer proof in favour of monitorial instruction. But in our acade- 
my such assistance is resorted to, only on two principles, first, 
the benefits which result to the monitors themselves, and second, 
that no time may be unoccupied by any class or individual in the 
school. 

Every student receives from me as much personal attention 
as she would receive on any other system, and more than is gen- 
erally afforded on the old plan ; and every class comes under 
my personal instruction at least once every day. 

The manner in which so much is effected will be best under- 
stood, by presenting you with the order of exercises for one day. 
We have six reciting sections. From the two highest, a sufli- 
cient number are selected to serve as monitors of instruction. 
Two more are charged with the preservation of order, and one 
is librarian. In the morning, the first section is called to recita- 
tion with me ; and the monitors of the second disperse them- 
selves to assist in teaching, or in writing copies, or mending pens 
for the juniors. This exercise continues one hour. The sec- 
ond section then attends with me, and the monitors of the first 
teach another hour. My third hour is occupied in examining 
the classes which have recited to my assistant and to the moni- 
tors, on the subject of their recitations, while the senior sections 
are engaged in written arithmetic. In the evening, I give two 
hours to the junior students, while the seniors are engaged in 
writing and drawing ; and the third hour is devoted to the inci- 
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dental business of the day, which is always closed with devo- 
tional exercises. 

One morning in the week is devoted to composition ; and in 
that exercise only, I have not availed myself of monitorial as- 
sistance. The compositions of the junior class are read in the 
school-room, those of the senior in my own room at night, and 
returned next morning with written remarks. Every lesson is 
assigned by myself, and very many of them prepared by manu- 
script notes and questions, which occupy most of my evening 
hours. Friday is a day of general examination, books, writing, 
maps, and drawings are exhibited—the weekly registers are 
posted—the rank of each pupil is announced, and monitors ap- 
pointed for the ensuing week. 

It would occupy too much time, and perhaps be irrelevant to 
the object of this report, to adduce arguments in favour of 
monitorial instruction ; yet 1 may be permitted briefly to re- 
mark, that in preferring this system, no regard has been paid 
to economy. ‘That system which is best, and not that which 
is cheapest, we are bound to adopt. Nor am I influenced by 
motives of personal ease: for my cares and labours are vastly 
greater than they would be, if I felt responsible only for a few, 
while the rest were committed to other teachers. But I pre- 
fer the plan of mutual instruction, on account of its command- 
ing influence upon character, in a moral and intellectual point 
of view, in its tendency to produce decision of thought, and to 
promote habits of order and industry, a cheerful spirit, and cor- 
rect deportment. 

Let the moral sense be properly cultivated—let the young 
learn to respect themselves, by perceiving that they are respect- 
ed by others, and there is little danger of partiality. But to be 
certain that all are faithful, no section is heard twice in succes- 
sion by a monitor ; and our rules are so definite, that none can 
suffer injustice but by her own negligence. Every exercise has 
its nominal value in credits ; and, in making the registers, it is 
the members themselves to whom we appeal. The names are 
called over in succession, and each answers to her name by 
stating the number of credits she has merited ; and in no case is 
any other authority appealed to, or testimony required. That 
young lady would be degraded in the estimation of her class, 
who could not be believed without producing collateral proof. 
But it is again asked, ‘ Are monitors capable?—have they suf- 
ficient knowledge?’ I answer, ‘ It is only what they do know, 
that they are called upon to teach. If their ability to commu- 
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nicate what they know, is doubted, because they do not know 
much which they are not required to teach, the same objection 
will apply to any teacher, however experienced ; for there is stil] 
much to be known of which he is ignorant.’ 

The young, unquestionably, are more capable of adapting their 
instructions to the age and capacity of the learner, than he who 
possesses a wider range of expression. We often err in our in- 
structions to children, by clothing our ideas in words which ap- 
pear simple to us, because we understand them, but which to 
the child are as unintelligible as an unknown language. It is a 
fact, well known to instructers, that children themselves often 
illustrate the subjects they understand, in a manner better adapt- 
ed to the capacities of their little companions, than it would be 
possible for the most learned professor to do. 

But my strongest argument in favour of monitorial instruction 
is not yet produced, In my opinion, it amounts to demonstra- 
tion. I refer to the success which has attended our exertions 
for the last two years. I refer to the thronged school-room—to 
our Jarge, yet quiet and orderly family ; and I appeal to the re- 
sult of our several examinations. 

That system must be best which produces the most order, de- 
corum, and happiness, and secures the acquisition of the largest 
portion of knowledge in a given time, and with this principle | 
cheerfully rest my cause. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN DENMARK. 


[For the information presented in the following statement we are indebted 
to the kindness of the Hon. Mr. Everett. The facts are embodied in the fifth 
general Report of the chevalier d’ Abrahamson,” of which copies have beei 
transmitted to this country by Mr. Wheaton, charge’ d’ affaires for Denmark 

In that country, it will be recollected by our readers, the adoption of the sys- 
tem of mutual instruction is optional with the teachers individually ; and there 
are few proofs more satisfactory as to the acknowledged superiority of this sys- 
tem for public schools, than the following account of the annual progress of the 
new method. Observation and experience, where they are not counteracted by 
prepossession and prejudice, will be found leading pretty generally to similar 
results, throughout the world.] 


* Thethird general Report of the same enlightened and philanthropic individual, was given 
in detail, in the 23d No. of the Journal.—Ep. 
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Mutual instruction was introduced in Denmark, about the close of the year 
1823, and was adopted in 244 schools. At the end of the year 1824 the num- 
ber of schools on this plan amounted to 605—in 1825, to 1143—in 1826, to 
1547—in 1327, to 2003—in the course of the present year, the system is to ex- 
tend to 368 schools in addition to the above ; making a total of 2371 schools on 
the new plan. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS OF BOSTON. 


City Council, Monday, June 30th.—The report of the Committee on the me- 
morial of the Primary School Committee, on the subject of School Rooms, 
came down from the Board of Aldermen, accepted, for concurrence. The re- 
port gives the number of schools at fifty seven; the annual sum now paid by 
the school mistresses for rent at $2673—average rent of each $47 ; and con- 
cludes by recommending the passage of the following resolve : 

That the School Committee be and they are hereby authorized to cause to 
be hired a suitable number of school rooms in such location and of such size, as 
after consultation with the Primary School Committee, shall be deemed expe- 
dient, and for a term not exceeding ten years ; and that for this purpose they 
be and hereby are authorized to draw upon the appropriation for the primary 
schools for an amount not exceeding in the whole, for the rent of all such school- 
rooms, the sum of $2700: it being understood that in consideration of the in- 
structresses being relieved from the expense of finding school-rooms, that a 
deduction of fifty dollars be made on that account from the respective salaries. 

Read a first time, and ordered to a second reading at the next meeting. 


SS 
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WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Outlines of Scripture Geography, with an Atlas. By J. E. Wor- 
cester. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little, & Wilkins; and Bowles 
& Dearborn. 1828. 1i8mo. pp. 44. 

A Scripture Atlas, accompanying Worcester’s Outlines of Scrip- 
ture Geography. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little, & Wilkins; 
and Bowles & Dearborn. 1828. 


These will be found useful books for the instruction of children, whether in 
school or at home. Publications such as these have been long needed ; and it 
is gratifying to find these aids to education issuing from the hands of one so well 
qualified to furnish them. 

The ‘ Outlines ’ commence with some introductory observations on the ideas 
and language of the sacred writers, concerning the subject of geography, and 
thence proceed to topographical notices, connected by a brief history of the Is- 
raelites and of the ancient inhabitants of Canaan. The physical geography of 
the holy land forms a very interesting chapter, introductory to the various al- 
lusions of the New Testament writers. In the subsequent parts of the work, 
particular descriptions are given of Judea and the adjacent regions ; and a brief 
sketch is added of the travels of the apostles as mentioned in the book of Acts. 
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The Atlas is carefully adapted to the regular progress of the learner through 
the various books of scripture ; and the execution of it is neat and distinct. 


Selections from Scripture, designed as Lessons in Reading, for 
the use of Adults; with Lessons in Spelling. Second Edition. 
Cambridge. Hilliard & Brown. 1828. 12mo. pp. 95. 


The following introductory note gives a brief but satisfactory account of the 
object of this publication. 

‘The number of adults in Boston, principally foreigners, unable to read and 
desirous of learning, has been found to be greater than may generally be sup- 
posed. The selections in this book are intended to give the most simple and 
elementary intruction in morals and religion. The learner, in using it, will at 
the same time be employing his new acquisition to the best purpose. In print- 
ing these Lessons, it has been an object of particular attention to use a large, 
fair type, and to divide the words in such a manner as might most facilitate a 
just pronunciation.’ 

The lessons seem to be very judiciously selected and arranged, with refer- 
ence to the chief objects of the work ; though we cannot but regret, that in this 
edition, the type is so much reduced in size. To elderly people this must be 
a disadvantage,—at least during the period of learning to read and spell. The 
type, we admit, is still uncommonly large and clear ; but the style of the first 
edition seemed so excellent in this respect, that the change is rendered more 
apparent, and at the same time, less desirable than it otherwise would have been.” 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


Ellen Sinclair: or the Necessity of Fortitude. Boston. Wait, 
Greene, & Co. 1828. 18mo. pp. 13. 


This story is written with an excellent object in view ; and the incidents in- 
troduced are few and simple, and in strict correspondence with the moral in- 
culeated. Still, there is room for objection in regard to the use of words hard 
to be understood, in the conversation of the mother with her daughter. This 
may be no hindrance in the case of readers whose minds are sufficiently ad- 
vanced in intelligenée ; but it renders the book less useful to very young chil- 
dren. 


The School: or Lessons in Morals. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Bos- 
ton. Cottons & Barnard. 18mo. 


The first three of these little books are very successfully adapted to the 
author’s object—that of accommodating mora! instruction ‘ to the every day du- 
ties and familiar concerns of children in humble life.’ 

One of the little girls is perhaps rather too uniformly good, to be a perfectly 
natural character. But it is difficult, we admit, to teach by example without 
the liberty of using a model of great excellence ; and there is a very attrac- 
tive simplicity and sweetness pervading the narratives in these Lessons, which 
will, we think, leave their impression on the mind of the reader. 

The numbers of this work which have just been mentioned, will be of great 
service in all elementary schools, but especially in those taught in country dis- 
tricts, to which most story books have but little application. 

The fourth number is excellently suited to aid the reformation of intemper- 
ate habits, and may do much good to adults and to youth. For our own part, 
ratty we should prefer withholding such representations from the minds of 
children. 


* The corresponding selection for children will be mentioned in our next number. 





